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TOPICS OF THE DAY: 


Guerilla Warfare on the President . 
Our Slender Interest in Morocco... . 
Indifference to the German Tariff War 
Marshal Field .. aie, ee 
Breaking Foreign Trade Records ore 


Intimations of Consular Reform . 
What we Spend for Diamonds. . 


LETTERS AND ART; 


Franklin’s Literary Deficiencies 
The Ghost in Fiction . a) econ 
Permanent Qualities of Kate Greenaway’s Art 
Dramatic Sensation of the Hour in Paris. . . 
Richard Strauss’s Prohibited Opera 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION : 


New Nebular Theory of the Solar System 
A Modern Tower of Babel. . - «+ .-cse-s 
A Photograpnic Study of Electric Discharge 
How a Light Should be Placed for Reading 
Financial Aspect of Euthanasia ... « 
A Machine to Cure Red Noses... . ‘ 
Trying to Imagine Space of Four Dimensions. 
Medical Side of Insurance. . 


ee ee ee * * @ 


THE RELIGIOUS WORLD: 


“The United Church of Canada”. 
A Religious Advance in 1905 ... 
A Moslem View of Christianity .. 
The Passing of Materialism . 
Muzzling the Pulpit. 


° , 


FOREIGN COMMENT: 


Rise of the Labor Party in British Politics . . 181 
Making Martyrs of Peacemaxers in France. . 182 
Progress of Feminism in Germany. . - 182 
The New President of the French Republic . 188 
Enforced Self-Insurance by Workingmen. .. 134 
America’s Financial ‘Reign of Terror” ... 134 
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You Will Enjoy 
The Social Life 
At the Chamberlin— 


America’s Most Pea Goont 


Resort Hotel 


Old Point 
Comfort, 
Virginia, the 
Hotel Cham- 
berlin is appro- | 
priately the most 
popular resort in 
this country for society 
folk. Social life centers 
in the Chamberlin, brightened by the 
intercourse of the military and naval 
services. 

For the hotel is located on the govern- 
ment reservation of Fortress Monroe, the 
largest military post in the country and 
overlooks Hampton Roads, rendezvous of 
the American Navy and a popular harbor 
for visiting warships from foreign lands. 

Thus the Chamberlin is the constant 
scene of the exchange of courtesies between 
both arms of the American service and be- 
tween American and foreign military and 
naval officers. 


; "oa re at 


* * 

In the evenings you will enjoy dancing 
in the Grand Ball Room pictured above. 

At all of these functions the girl-guests 
receive an abundance of attention. 

For, as you will always find plenty of 
men at Old Point, cards and time are filled 
to overflowing. 

And here the gay uniforms of army and 























navy offi- © 
cers ming: : 
ling with | 
the beauti- 
ful cos- 
tumes of 
thewomen 
lend a dash 
of color to 
give the scene 
unique brilliancy. 
x + % 


By day, golf links and ten- 
nis courts claim the atten- 
tion of the social set. 

But, very likely you will 
be tempted to linger about 
the hotel by day. 

- Simply because there is 

in the atmosphere of the Hotel 
Chamberlin, a genial glow of 
comforting, restful, coziness. 

With all its magnificence—all its splen- 
dors, this homelike feeling dominates this 
great hotel and distinguishes it from others 
in its class. 

You will find that the great, soft leather 
arm chairs in the spacious Rotunda will 
claim the right to comfort you. 

You may sun yourself in the Sun Parlor 
or chat with successful Americans and 
dignified army and navy officers in the 
Palm Room or one of the Drawing Rooms. 

But wherever you go throughout the 
Chamberlin you will feel at home. 

It’s in the air here—it’s the spirit of 
genuine Southern Hospitality so charac- 
teristic of the Old Dominion. This feeling 
of welcome and good will to strangers, 

It’s a survival of the old school—the 
old regime, and you must find it in order 
to appreciate it. 








Hotel Chamberlin 


Fortress Monroe, Virginia 


I would like to send you, with my compliments, a booklet descriptive of the Hotel Chamberlin 


and Old Point Comfort, and a copy of ‘‘The Colonel’s Capitulation,”’ 


a novelette of social and mili- 


tary life, illustrated in colors by one of our leading American artists. I will gladly give you any 
desired information regarding rates, reservation of rooms. etc. 


If you write me that you are coming, I shall be ready to welcome you, and every arrangement 


willbe made for yourcomfort. 
Your room will be ready and 
your baggage will be properly 
cared for as soonas it reaches 
Old Point Comfort. 
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3-Ways of Touring— 
When you make that foreign tour, 

how are you going? Alone?—to be: 
bullied, puzzled and overcharged? —or 
in the motley crowd of the average 
touring party? 

There is a happy medium—a select; 
congenial party tour. It’s the Bartlett 
Way. Tours every year covering all 
desirable routes. Booklets on any tour 
you desire will be sent to you gladly.’ 
Write us for “‘3 Ways of Touring.” 


BARTLETT SELECT TOURS 
531 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ty 


A pad of 200 score cards for Bridge Whist for ten cents in stamps. 


MANAGER, 
Box 58 _ 
Fortress Monroe, Va. 





————_—— 
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Our TRAVEL MAP of Europe 


Our 
them. 


gives you at a glance the best itineraries in a 
accompanying pamphlet tells the best way to take 


If you travel, 
If you plan to travel. 
If you hope to travel, 


If you dream of travel. 





senda postal for our Travel Map. Incidentally, we should 


be glad to know which you do. 


Bureau of University Travel, Dept R, 201 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


$250 


4 ee | lg ‘Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Europe 


Select two ajebiain Senimer Tour. 
Small party. Best steamers. a 
cons! oom. Apply at once. 

Temple, Watertown Z, 








Japan 

Honolulu 
Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands 


All Oriental Ports 
Southern Pacific 


Offers direct trans-continental con- 
nections by way of San Francisco. 


Latest dining, sleeping and obser- 
vation cars, with clean motive power, 
(Oil-Burning Locomotives. ) 


The best route for comfortable travel 
and picturesque scenery. 


Connecting at San Francisco with 
New and Palatial Steamships 
of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company 
Occidental & Oriental 
Steamship Company 


Toyo Kisen Kaisha 


INQUIRE 


349 and 1 Broadway 
170 Washington St. 
PHILADEL mane 632 Chestnut St. 


New York: 
BosTon: 


BALTIMORE: 


— Bldg., Baltimore St. 
SYRACUSE: 212 


Washington St. 








MEXICO 


Ourspecial trains of sleeping, dining and observation 

cars afford facilities for visiting that interesting coun- 
try with a degree of comfort that would not otherwise 
be possible. Train schedules arranged to pass through 
the interesting scenery by daylight. nterpreters, 
Stopover privileges. 


FLORIDA 


Splendid tours, including Charleston, St. Augustine 
the Ocklawaha River, the magnificent East Coast. 
resorts, with their palatial hotels ; Nassau, etc. Tickets 
are good to return until May 31. 


CALIFORNIA 


Special trains run from the Eastern cities to the 
Pacific Coast without the usual change of cars. Either 
one-way or round-trip tickets at regular rates sold for 
thesetrains. Return tickets are good for nine months, 
Hotel accommodations can be included, if desired. 


TOURS to ALL PARTS of the WORLD 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets by all lines. 
Traveler's Condensed Guide, containing much useful 
information, sent on application. Booklet, ‘‘ American 
Tropics,” sent on request. When writing, state in- 
formation desired. 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


NEW YORK: 25 UNION SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ETc. 


Twenty-fifth season_of uninterrupted success. 
Comfort and leisure. Thorough sightseeing under ex- 
pert guidanee. Limited parties. All arrangements 
PE AS frst class. Special pours Jieet, for small 
LAME private parties DR. and MRS. HOWARD 
8. PAINE, 148 Ridge Street, "Glens Falls, N. ¥ 
EU ROPE Select private Tour. Seven Countries—Sailing 
June, 8. 8S. Hamburg. New York via, Gibral- 

tar—First Class—Fourth Season. 














Hervent, im yess. Two attractive tours Bd ys 





Miss Wilbér, 253 Broadway, New York 
Europe : 


2 and_ I! 
odigorzaneen June 2 an bed sass = 


ag M. M. Bngter. 426 W: 
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Shorten Your Winter 
Recreate in the Tropics 


June Weather ‘in 
January 


Go to Jamaica by one of 
the perfectly equipped ‘‘ Ad- 
mirals,’? the Twin Screw 
U.S. Mail Steamships of the 


United Fruit 
Company 


They afford the most delight- 
ful salt water trip of the 
winter months. Within 24 
hours after leaving, you are 
in the warm airs of the Gulf 
Stream. Hotel accommoda- 
tions in Jamaica satisfy every 
desire. 

Weekly Sailings from Boston 

and Philadelphia. Steamships 


“Brookline’’ and ‘Barnstable’ 
weekly from Baltimore. 


Round Trip $75.00 
One Way $40.00 


including meals and state- 
room berth 


“A Happy Month in Jamaica” 

is a fascinating booklet we send on 
request. For this and complete 
information, write to one of these 
addresses. 


DIVISION PASSENGER AGENT 


UNITED FRUIT CO. 

Long Wharf, Boston 
5 N. Wharves, Philadelphia 
104 East Pratt St., Baltimore. 

21 St. Charles St., New Orleans, or 

aymond & Whitcomb Co. 
Thos. Cook & Sons, Tourist Agents 
or local tourist agent. 
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BOYS 


tour with a boys’ leader and boys’ itinerary. A tour for 
parents alongside. Conflicting interests reconciled. Drop | 





Oa. ” 
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Spring in the 
Us a postal for outline and travel map. d : t 

BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL Mi 1 
Dept. R. 201 Clarendon St. Boston | e erranean 


| Greece, Constantinople and the Islands of 
| the /Egean in our specially chartered steamer. 
There’s no other way of seeing parts of Greece. 
Athens during the Olympic Games. 
Italy in: March or May—either before or after 
the Greek Cruise. \ 
Sail from New York February 17th or Match 
24th, 
Write for Travel Map and’ Annoufhcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
201 Clarendon St., Boston. 











European Summer School 


Simply a vacation trip abroad with Lorado Taft the 
Sculptor, Dr. M. Vincent O’Shea the Educator, Chas. 
Eldred Shelton the College President, Dr. H. H. Powers 
the Art Critic,‘and other well-known scholars and lecturers. 

From London to Naples in June, July and August. 

Send a postal for prospectus and Travel Map. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
Dept. R. 201 Clarendon St. BOSTON 


Shakespeare Club Closing! 


This is the last announcement of our Shakespeare Club, which distributed last year 
thousands of sets of the best edition of Shakespeare ever printed. Our former low Club 
price is again cut in order to dispose of the remaining sets promptly..' We: offer youva 
magnificent set of Shakespeare’s complete works (made to sell at $40.00 a set), at less 
than half-price, and on easy terms of payment. We will present, absolutely free, to 
each purchaser of the remaining sets, a complete portfolio (comprising seventy-five pic- 
tures), of Dickens characters and portraits. Read carefully, and act at once. 


FREE |QZhe Standard Shakespeare 
Dickens Portfolio In 13 De Luxe Volumes 


This collectiou of rare 

pickens ve pie hee ge th The Standard Edition of Shakespeare is the latest and best of all edi- 
characters and portraits ever | tions, Its 7,000 pages contain all that Shakespeare ever wrote and all the 
enperes eth mines 3 cit | best that has been_written about him. It has been edited by two hundred 
ens’ land, showing you his | Shakespearean scholars. This edition has been produced especially for 

book connoisseurs, who desire this greatest of all authors In a luxurious 
setting. There are 13 large volumes, printed on fine deckle-edge paper, 
and bound in fine library cloth. 


characters as they lived in his 
Arguments: Preceding each play 








books. Dickens’ own por- 
traits and sketches, fac-simile 
title pages of the early edi- 
tions of his works, and many 
er and curious scenes. 


t is almost priceless to a Complete Glossaries: Following 


lover of Dickens or to anyone 
who owns his works. 

There are seventy-five pic- 
tures, all on plate paper, 11 
x 7% inches in size, suitable 
for framing if desired. Some 
are in colors and may be used 
@8 decorations for your li- 
pie! | or living room. The 

ortfolio is contained in a 
andsome case. 

This colleetion, known as 
the Connoisseur’s Edition, 
was issued in a limited edi- 
tion and sold for $8.00 a set 


is an analysis of the play, written in 
story-telling style, 

Notes: This is the only edition that 
gives two full sets of Notes—Explana- 
tory Netes for the reader and Critical 
Notes for the student, 

Life of the Poet: No other edition 
contains so much of interest concern- 
ing Sbakespeare himself. There is a 
life of Shakespeare by Dr. Israel Gol- 
lancz, with essays by Walter Bagehot; 
Leslie Stephen, and others. 


Critical Comments: This is the 


each ,play is a full Glossary giving 
the meaning of every obsolete or 
dificult word. 


Study Methods: Each play is ac- 
companied by a complete Method of 
Study, consisting of Questions and 
Suggestions—the idea of the editors 
being to give a college course in 
Shakespeare study. 


Mlustrations ; Each play has ‘a 
frontispicce in from six to twelve 
colors. Besides these the set contains 








Y late father, Dr. Bowman H. 
Shivers, enjoyed a large and 
lucrative practice in Haddonfield, 
N. J., where he lived and practiced 
medicine for over forty years. 

His house is probably the best 
located of any in that town for a 
physician’s purposes, and is in offices 
and arrangement well adapted to a 
physician’s use. 

I want to sell the property and 
am sure that it affords an unusual 
opportunity for an intelligent and 
energetic physician. Will make the 
price very low and terms to suit. 

For further particulars address 

HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 


913 Filbert Street, 


Or, 
GEORGE BATTEN, Philadelphia. 


11-15 E. 24th St., New York. 





over 400 other illustrations, pee 
reproductions from antique wood- 
cuts and photogravures on Japan 
ars, vellum, 


oniy edition containing Critical Com- 
ments on the plays by eminent Shakes- 
pearean sch 


of seventy-five pictures, 














$1.00 Secures a Set if you Act at Once 


It costs you nothing to examine the books. On receipt of the coupon, we will send a set to your home 
at our expense, and you can look them over carefully and see that every claim we have made is verified- 
We will also send you, absolutely free, a complete Portfolio of Dickens Prints. 

If the books and the portfolio are satisfactory you may send $1.00 after examination and $2.00 a month 
until our special Club price of $19.00 is paid. Remember that the regular price of this edition is 
$40.00. Our offer cuts the price in two, and gives you the additional advantage of paying in 
easy monthly payments. These sets are perfect in every way, and will be closed out to those 
who write promptly. This is the chance of a life-time _to those who wish to own the most 
famous of authors in the most worthy setting. 


Ton, * 


Wisk % 
— eh UMS 


:; New York. 


ft Send me 

or examination, 
express charges 

8 oe the Standard 


akespere in cloth 

binding, with a Dickens 
Portfolio free, If not satis- 
factory I will return both the 
books and the pictures at your 


UID) vv vaecescenne chaucctbeaiecas seaned 
Address 
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“A Timely Plea for the Unification of 
Denominations” 

““The book presents a forcible argument and a 
strong plea for such [Church] unity. It is well- 
worth reading by all who look forward to a realiza- 
tion of the Master’s prayer, ‘that they all may be 
one.’ °—Hon. David J. Brewer, Justice U.S. Su- 
preme Court. 


“That They All May Be One” 


By AMOS R. WELLS 
Editor of “The Christian Endeavor World” 
“A bright and beautiful book, saturated with the 
sweet spirit of brotherly love in Christ Jesus.’’— 
Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., LL.D. 


Small 12mo, Cloth, 209 Pages. 75c. net 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 











CHARMING GLIMPSES OF A FASCINATING LAND 


THINGS SEEN 
IN MOROCCO 


By A. J. DAWSON 
Author of ‘Daniel Whyte,” ‘* African Nights’ Enter- 
tainment,” ** Hidden Manna,” etc., etc. 

A bundle of fascinating sketches, stories, jottings, 
impressions, and tributes from Morocco. The author 
combines intimate knowledge with the skill to impart 
and the imagination to vivify it. He a the 
Oriental atmosphere admirably in this book. 

‘His vivid and realistic pictures of the Moor and 
his country can hardly fail to be largely read with profit 
and enlightenment by all who would know something 
of Morocco as it really is.’—Daily Telegraph. 
8vo, cloth, ornamental cover, 17 full-page illustrations. 

@ $2.50 net. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 























THE DOMESTIC BLUNDERS OF WOMEN 
Critical sketches by a “* Mere Man,” constituting an 
attack upon woman’s stronghold in the home. 
12mo, cloth, 210 pages, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, Publishers, 44-60 E. 23d St., New York, 














TABULATED DIGEST OF DIVORCE LAWS 


A folding chart showing in tabulated form the di- 
vorce laws of every State in the United States. By 
HvuGo HIRSH  Oloth cover, $1.50. FUNK & WAG- 
NALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 

















KNOW YOUR OWN COUNTRY! 


** An amazingly instructive volume. The hook is a mine of information, thoroughly assimi- 
lated and coordinated for the use of Americans, even more it would seem than for the French 


for whom it was originally written. There is nothing else in existence that approaches it in 
thoroughness.”’—The Evening Mail, New York. 


United States in the Twentieth Century 


By PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEU 


TRANSLATED BY H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 
IHIS book is considered the most noteworthy work on the United States since the 
publication of Bryce’s ‘‘ American Commonwealth.’’ 
able understanding of the social, economic, and political resources of the country and a 


close sympathy with American conditions. 


THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE 


The author shows a remark- 





SEE THAT CLIP ? [7 ecu: 
bey NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
curely from the thinnest sheet 
of paper up to \ in. in thickness, 
and can be used overand over again. 
Better than pins for filing letters, 
records, cards, etc. Avoid unsightly 
inholes in attaching second letters, 
ness cards, checks, drafts, in- 
vo . Put up in boxes of 100 
especially for desk convenience, 
Sample box 15 cents, postpaid. 








NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St.,N.Y.¢ 
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THE WAY TO 
BE A THINKER 


is to get in touch with thinkers. All the world’s 
aoa are captured by those who have seasoned 


eir energy with the spice of originali 


—and 
originality means the habit of clear an 


fresh 
thinking. Even the best of us have a tendency 


to fall into mental ruts, to g° plodding on year 
after year, in the same track, to do things with- 
out knowing precisely why. The way to keep 





alae 





alive, the way to be original, the way to bea 
success, is to talk with brainy people, and to read 
books thay make you think. at’s the reason 


The New Science Libra 


INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


How American Industry is Organized, Leadin 
Industries, Etc. ‘ isin: g 


COMMERCIAL AMERICA 


Characteristics of the People, Immigration, The 

Negro Problem, Increase in Population, Etc. 
RURAL AMERICA 

Natural Conditions, Ownership, Agriculture, 


Irrigation, Distribution of Products, Etc. 


«* A masterly treatise on the material side of our national development.’’—Boston Evening Transcript. 
** It does for present day America what de Toqueville did for the United States in the first 25 years of 


their existence.””—New York Herald. 


8vo, CLOTH, 400 PAGES, $2.00 NET 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


For Sale at All Bookstores 


Railways, Foreign Trade, The Merchant 
Marine, Commercial Relations, Ete. 


Publishers, New York 














A New Book by A. T. Schofield, M.D. 
Author of ** The Springs of Character,’’ ** The 
Jnconscious Mind,” ** Nerves in Order,” 

** Nerves in Disorder,” etc., etc. 


JUST PUBLISHED! 


The Knowledge of God 
lts Meaning and Power 


“The personal knowledge of God is the true.se- 
cret of happiness; and a real trust in and acquaint- 
ance with the Heavenly Father transforms both 








“It Goes Straight to the Heart” 

Chicago Record-Herald: “A book to have 
and to hold is H. L. Piner’s * Builders of the Beau- 
tiful.’ It is clothed with a reverence and earnest- 
ness that goes straight to the heart.” 


Builders of the Beautiful 


A book for the home, the heart, and the life, a 
new philosophy of beauty, beautiful in sentiment, 
logical in conclusions, sane but idealistic in doctrine. 

Boston Times: ‘A work of earnest reflection 
and inspiring suggestion.” 





is a cure for mental parolysis, It contains the 
best work of Darwin, Huxley Spencer, Tyndall 
and great leaders of modern thought. It will 
tell you what the famous Darwinian theory is ; 
how the planets are weighed and their motions 
charted ; what radium is ; how liquid air is made 
and used—and ten thousand othe interesting 
things. It is a work to be read and enjoyed for 
it is written in a clear and interesting style—not 
abstruse or technical. The work consists of six- 
— aaa volumes, handsomely} printed and 
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FREE—84-Page Book 


If you mailus the coupon below at once, we 
will send full information about the New Science 
Library, and how you may get it at half price 
and on the Individual Payment Plan, by means 
of which you can arrange the payments to suit 
yourself, 

At the same time we will send you a compli- 
mentary copy of our handsome 84-page book 
**Some Wonders of Science.’? This k, con- 
taining articles by Thomas H. Huxley, Edward 
B. Tylor, R. A. Proctor, and ey Stannard 
Baker, is so bright and interesting that you will 
read it from cover to cover. There is an edition 
of a thousand copies. Each copy is beautifully 



































” % illustrated and p 
spirit and life for him who possessesit.”” With this Marginal Quotations in Red from Great 
as his theme, the author concerns himself with the Thine mo, cloth, 303 pages. Frice, Public Opinion Book Club 
subject of the life and character of the Christian $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 
rather than with his work. - 44-60 E. 23d Street New York 
A P FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
12mo, cloth, 208 Pages. Price $1.50, postpaid 44-60 East 25d Street, New York = 
ry Good for one complimentary copy of **Some Wonders of 
Science,”’ if mailed at once to Public Opinion Book Club, 44-60 
East 234 St., New York. : 
Irish Mythology dan Folk-lore iia a ein gidip pnb 
7 They recount the wonderful and chival doi f anci: . 
OS THE CELTIC PAST cer a leriatntins |b eecet nnn ener nnn 


rowess, and adventure. Magic swords, the mirac 
\ By ANNA MACMANUS R quicken-tree,” grown from  tiepaeed 3 the whistler 
whose flute-like notes charmed his enemies into fateful sleep, and many other wonderful things are to be found here. 


i2mo, cloth, 75 cents, postpaid. Funk £ Wagnalis Company, Publishers, New York 








City and State 


en eee 





We will send at the same time. full particulars of our 
New Science Library and our Introductory Half-Price Offer. 
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aes Is there an honest 
man among us? If 
‘| there is throw him out. 
He’s a spy.” 


«A life insurance man 
| isnomere money maker. 
He’s on’y a life insur- 
ance man on th’ side. 
‘Most iv ‘his’ time he 
puts in as a philan- 
thropist, a missionary, 
a pathrite, or an affec- 
| tionate son.” 


«A Frenchman or an 
Englishman cleans 
| house be sprinklin’ th’ 
walls with cologne, but 
we chop a hole in th’ 
| flure an’ pour. in a kag 
| iv chloride iv lime.” 


















Drawn by 
Charles Dana Gibson 


COPYRIGHT 1002 
by COLLIERS WEEKLY 


MR. DOOLEY 


who mixes much subtle humor with his typical Irish 
sincerity, is again passing comment on topics of the 
day. His articles are ripe with present-day philoso- 
phy, and will appeal to every laughter-loving citizen. 
They are to be found in Collier’s—and nowhere else. 


1. On the Life Insurance Investigation. Nov. 4 
2. On Business and Political Honesty. Nov.18 
3. On National Housecleaning. . . . . Dec.16 


THE FOURTH OF THE SERIES NOW ON SALE 
In the January 27 Issue of 


Colliers | 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 






AT ALL NEWS STANDS. TEN CENTS 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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As announced in THe LirerARY Dicesf last week ur 
heavy holiday business resulted in leaving in our 


stock rooms fragments of several large editions of 
our most valuable works. In order to provide 
room for new editions we must dispose of these 


- For the Twelve-Volume Work «The | ee 
J AN UJ ARY OU f FE K Greatest Sermon Library in the World” F 7 
8 


at once. Wenow make a special quick-clearance 
offer of the great and popular Sermon Bible, many 
hundreds of sets of which have been already sold to LirERAry DiGgst readers. This helpful 12-volume 
library is offered at a figure far below the usual price, and on unusually easy terms. The great success of ‘‘ The Sermon Bible ” is demonstrated by the fact that we h 
sold 160,000 copies of these books throughout the United States, and that hundreds of purchasers are constantly writing us that the books are found to be of immense use- 
fulness in their work. Unlike many other works, the demand continues steadily. Within its 12 volumes ‘‘ The Sermon Bible ”’ presents nearly 5,000 sermon outlines, and 


more than 24,000 homiletic references, including hundreds of quotations from the most eminent American and British pulpit leaders. The regular price is $18.00, To 
readers of THE Literary Dicest who accept this 


special clearance offer we will supply the complete 
work at a saving of $7.00, or for only $11.00, and we SATISFACTION GUARANTEED will prepay carriage charges. In order that our readers 
may carefully inspect the books before purchasing them, we will send the complete set upon receipt of the In. 
spection Coupon below. The books may be kept and examined for 5 days. If they prove satisfactory the price may be paid in little sums of $1.00a month. If the boeks 
are unsatisfactory for any reason, simply drop us a line to this effect, ej hold the books subject to our order. Those accepting this offer are not to send any money until 
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THE SERMON BIBLE 


The aim of this vast work is to present the choicest, most helpful, and most comprehensive homiletic literature of the present generation, in 
readily accessible form, for the use of preachers, students, and all other religious workers, Its twelve volumes contain four thousand eight 
hundred sermon outlines and over twenty-four thousand homiletic references bearing upon the entire Scriptures from Genesis to Revela- 


ave already 


tion. Every effort has been made to secure the most useful material from the best homiletic authorities, and to present this material in 


accurate form. That these aims have been successfully attained is the unanimous opinion of the entire religious press and the many thou. 
sands of users of this work. x - : se : * cating vie 
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**Beyond question the 
richest treasury of modern 
homiletics which has been 
ever issued from the press.” 
—Christian Leader, 
London. 


“ The greatest sermon li- 

in the world.” — 

Methodist Protestant, 
Baltimore. 

“* Exceedingly helpful and 
suggestive.”’ — Zion’s 
Herald, Boston. 

* A vast store of help.”’— 


The Independent, New 
York, 


Rid It is ented — a 
V4 ges from the chi 
semmabers of the last half 
century.”—London 
Quarterly Review. 

* Indispensable to every 
— preacher.’’ — 

ational Baptist, Phila- 
delphia. 
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‘We do not hesitate to 
pronounce this the most 
practically useful work of 
its kind at present extant.”’ 
—Literary Church- 
man. 








24,000 Homiletic Reterences 
4,800 Sermon Outlines 
5,000 Duodecimo Pages 
{Complete Bibliography 
Light on the Entire 
Scriptures 


**It gleans in many fields 
and gathers rich and valued 
sheaves that might other- 
wise be lost. The range of 
subjects treated has great 
breadth and ee _ 
The Christian Advo- 
cate, New York. 


“The work is_ strictly 
evangelical, and the quota- 
tions are singularly stron 
and fine.’— New Yor 
Evangelist. 


“It will be valued & 
many a minister who will 
here learn what light other 
preachers have received on 
a selected text.”— The 
server, New York. ;. 


FOUR VITAL FEATURES OF “THE SERMON BIBLE” 


§. Under each text a full outline is given of important sermons by | III. Under each text will be also found references, or brief outlines, 
eminent preachers. These sermons can be found elsewhere of sermons which have appeared in well-known works, such as 


only in periodical manuscript form, and are hence practically are likely to be in the preacher’s library. 

inaccessible. IV. Under each text are also given full references ‘to theological 
ti. Under each textare also given full outlines of sermons which have treatises, commentaries, etc., where any help is given to the 

appeared in book form, but are not well known or easily obtained. elucidation of the text. 


Thus the preacher, having chosen his text, has only to refer to ‘‘ The Sermon Bible ’’ to find some of the best outlines and suggestions 
on it, and many helpful references to all the available helps. 


AN IMMENSE FIELD COVERED| CAREFUL PROPORTION PRESERVED 


The range of books consulted is far wider than in any homiletical index. There Great care has been taken to observe due proportion in the volumes. The 
is no other work of the kind in existence, and there are few others that will prove of | space given to each book of the Bible depending upon the number of sermons that 
greater time and trouble-saving value to the busy preacher. . have been preached from it. 


Twenty-four blank pages are bound in the end of each volume for manuscript notes. This feature adds much to the value of the work for practical usefulness. 
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Zn’s Herald, Boston: ‘It is an exceedingly 
helpful and suggestive series and will be prized by the 
studious minister.” 

The Literary Churchman, London: ‘ Here 
is given the essence of the best homiletic literature of 
this generation.’’ 

The Watchman, Boston: ‘‘ The finest thoughts of 
the ablest preachers on the sacred writings are here 
given.” 





Methodist Review, New York: “ Rich in homi- 
letical suggestion, and valuable to those who must 
preach the gospel.” 

The British Weekly « ‘We can conceive nothing 
better in the way of aids to sermon writing than this 
work,”’. 

North and West, Minneapolis: ‘‘ A storehouse of 
seed-corn for sowers is nd inappropriate name for ‘The 
Sermon Bible.’ ”’ 





The Independent, New York: “‘ The work con- 
tains a vast store of help to those who employ it as a 
base from which to carry on their own enterprising 
explanations.” 


Christian Intelligencer, New York. “No 
English or American preacher of note has been 
— and the list of works referred to are woarld- 
wide.’’ 


Ath MONEY RE UIRED Until You Have Inspected the 
Work and Decided to Keep It 

We enable every LirerRary Dicxst reader to test for himself each and every claim made in 
this announcement. If for any reason our readers are dissatisfied with the work, after five days’ 


critical examination, they are under no obligation to purchase it. If they are satisfied, they need 
send us only $1.00 within five days, and then $1.00 for ten months. Remember, we prepay carriage. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

A strike of the typesetters in the printing establishments of New York 
City may delay some of our issues. Readers and advertisers who fail to 
receive their copies of the magazine on time may rest assured, however, 
that everything possible is being done to minimize the delay. 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 





GUERILLA WARFARE ON THE PRESIDENT. 

667 T is plain,” says the New Orleans Picayune (Dem.), “that 

something is going to happen in our national politics, but 
just what it is and when we are not yet clear.” Nobody seems to 
be quite clear what the upshot will be of the “insurrection” 
against the President in the Republican ranks of the House and 
the bellicose attitude of the Senate. The press of the country 
comment variously but the majority of papers seem to feel cer- 
tain that the President’s popularity is too great for the guerillas 
to overcome, and that in the end their missles will prove boomer- 
angs. The New York Evening Mail (Rep.) represents a goodly 
body of opinion in its rather bitter observation: 


“The real seat of the difficulty lies in the fact that the Con- 
gress of the United States persists in regarding itself as a spoils 
body—as an office-broking agency; that it thinks, first of all, of 
the official patronage, and only second of the legislative function 
for which it was really created. Congress’ is not intent upon 
broad questions of national policy in this struggle which is now 
going on in Washington. The real points. of difference are not 
discussed in the debates over the measures which are the nominal 
bone of contention. Senators and Representatives cannot bring 
these matters out. Can Mr. Foraker stand up in the open Senate 


and complain because the President has not appointed his man. 


as consul at Glasgow? Can Senator Alger complain because a 
favorite of his has been passed over in the appointment of a post- 
master for Detroit?. Can Representative Overstreet, of Indiana, 
confess that he ioins the ‘insurgents’ because his local slate has 
been broken ?” 


The Mail goes on to predict that the people will not tolerate a 
condition “little short of anarchy.” The New York Sun (Ind.) 
believes the recent reform movement in politics has something 
to do with the broken party discipline, but cannot help feeling 
that so far as concerns the President, “he is too energetic, power- 
ful, above all too popular, to cease to be the head of the table.” 
In another editorial The Sun holds that the insurgents “have a 
perfect right to insurge.” The Kansas City Times (Dem.), on 
the other hand, ominously remarks that “the House, which has 
kept its skirts pretty clean for a considerable time, is getting into 
the mud” and in the opinion of the Kansas City Star (Dem.) 
those insurgents “are in a mighty bad light as they stand at 
present.” 

The New York Times (Dem.) is disposed to blame the Presi- 
dent for all the trouble. It says: 


“Mr. Babcock.is looked upon as the leader of the insurrec- 
tionists. Germs of opposition to the President’s measures have 
developed in other quarters, too,-and the President seems to take 
a fierce delight in watering them, in tending them, and in pro- 
moting their growth. ’ 

“For. instance, when the Missouri delegation at his request 


waited upon him on Friday in order that he might labor to over- 
come their hostility to the Statehood and Philippine Tariff bills, 
he is said to have made the charge that the railroad and mining 
interests were using money ‘to defeat this bill,’ adding, ‘and 
some of the insurgents are getting it. .You can tell Babcock I 
said so.’ 

“This was certainly not tactful—it was probably not wise. 
President McKinley, we think, would not have used such an ar- 
gument with Congressmen whom he was trying to win over to 
the support of an Administration measure. A charge of bribery 
practiced upon a Congressman is not exactly oil upon troubled 
waters. It is more in the nature of vinegar, red pepper, and sul- 





























JOSEPH W. BABCOCK (REP.), 
j of Wisconsin. 
Regarded as the leader of the 
insurgents. 


HENRY 8S. BOUTELL (REP.), 
of Illinois. 


Who defended the Administration 
in a brilliant speech. 


phuric acid applied to raw surfaces. Mr. Rooseveit was never 
an adept’ in applying emollients. The irritant resources of the 
pharmacopeeia are more in his line.” 


The Philadelphia Press (Rep.) feels called upon to play the part 
of a “whip ”—for Speaker Cannon’s colts—and to urge that the 
Philippine tariff bill, the joint Statehood bill and the rate bill are 
necessary measures “ approved by the country and the party.” The 
Philadelphia North American (Rep.) gives stern warning that 
after all is said and done, the President has 80,000,000 of free 
Americans behind him and that certain Congressmen, particularly 
in Pennsylvania, better have a care, lest they be left at home by 
the next election. “Few Americans,” it adds, “ would not rather 
trust Roosevelt with their liberties than to trust any one man or 
group of men in either house of Congress.” The San. Francisco 
Call (Rep.) thinks “his measures will outsail the storm and sur- 
vive for reference to the people in the coming election of the next 
Congress,” and, in the opinion of the Cleveland Leader (Rep.), 
“it behooves the Senate leaders to act circumspectly unless they 
wish smoldering public resentment to burst into flame.” Except 
among some of the professional politicians and: patronage- 
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mongers, the Indianapolis News (Ind.) believes, “Theodore 
Roosevelt is as strong as he ever was.” The News adds: 


“We think it is important that this point should be made clear, 
because the fight now being made, under cover, against the Presi- 
dent, is really a fight on the people. The men who oppose rate 
legislation, pure food legislation, proper control and restriction 
of monopolies, free trade with the Philippines—all of which 
would greatly benefit the people—are exerting themselves to de- 














THE BABES IN THE WOODS. 
—-Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journal. 


stroy the influence of the President. And their activity is 
prompted by their wish to defeat this. legislation. It.is not the 
man Roosevelt they are fighting, but rate legislation. The peo- 
ple should understand this, for, in spite of his mistakes, and not- 
withstanding certain very obvious defects, Theodore Roosevelt is 
the best friend—sometimes it seems as though he were the only 
friend—of the people in Washington. Our correspondent sug- 
gests that, if the President loses his fight for rate regulation, the 
people will put the blame on him. We very much doubt this. 
If they do they will make a mistake. Rate regulation will be de- 
feated, if defeated at all, by the Senate of the United States, and 
we do not think it will be able to escape responsibility.” 


The St. Louis Republic (Dem.), however, holds the President 
responsible. for “lobbying,” which it deems a “confession of 
weakness.” The New York Evening Post (Ind.), while predict- 


ing a clearer air, has this explanation of the so-called insurrec- 
tion: 


“A President once in office, and pledged as Mr. Roosevelt is 
not to seek another term, becomes a more negligible quantity than 
he likes to think. Political interest soon centres elsewhere. Who 
is to be the successor? What faction, what machine of the many 
which are assembling their parts, is to force the next nomina- 
tion? Those are the instinctive questions of politicians, who al- 
ways hasten to prostrate themselves before the rising sun. They 
are doing it in Washington to-day. So many Presidential booms 
are in the making that the authority of the President who has 
been made is: necessarily impaired. Congressmen are more 
anxious to make themselves ‘solid’ with Fairbanks or Shaw, 
Foraker or Taft, Root or La Follette, than to wait upon orders 
from the White House every day. It is this scheming within 
the party which partly accounts for the President’s inability to 
whip it into line for his pet measures.” 


The Post (Ind.), of Washington, however, undertakes to talk 
to the President like a father and cannot help reminding him that 
“the people love the old ways,” and that “no glamour of dash- 
ing leadership, no allurement of towering ambition, will induce 


them to abandon them.” The Post continues in this grave strain . 


and concludes: 
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“Has Theodore Roosevelt the solidity of judgment, the equi- 
poise, the dispassionate grasp of the situation to stand firmly 
within the limitations of the Constitution? Outside the possibili- 
ties may be attractive, but the perils are great. Within are tran- 
quillity and the security of the old order. Has he enough of the 
consideration for the other man and his point of view, enough 
of the unfailing tact and patience with which McKinley so 
abounded, to dissipate rising opposition and party revolt? Patron- 
age will not do it. Strict regard for constitutional rights and 
consecrated usage, timely concessions, and a conciliatory temper 
and attitude will. Whatever political schemers and plotters may 
think or hope, the people trust him and believe that his is not a 
waning star, and that as he has surmounted obstacles and risen 
to all high occasions in the past, so will he in all the days to be. 

“He has come to the parting of the ways clothed with the most 
enviable fame and the widest influence which this generation has 
bestowed, and none but himself can strip them from him.” 





OUR SLENDER INTEREST IN MOROCCO. 


UR participation in the Algeciras conference on Morocco 
brings forth a lively discussion showing how very little 

we desire participation. The keen dissection of the topic by the 
press leaves no doubt that our traditional aloofness from Euro- 
pean politics is still part and parcel of the national spirit. Most 
papers agree that our political interest in Morocco is nil and our 
commercial interest not much larger. Many are opposed to our 
taking any part whatever in the conference, and even the major- 
ity of those who approve of our share in the meeting, do so with 


what is practically an admonition to be very careful. Only a few — 


papers are at all enthusiastic in favoring our participation. Sena- 
tor Hale, of Maine (Rep.), is reported as proclaiming in the 
Scnate Chamber, with a certain amount of attendant consterna- 
tion, that “ we should have kept our hands off the Algeciras con- 
ference.” Senator Bacon, of Georgia (Dem.), introduced a 
resolution, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
which reads: 


** Resolved, by the Senate, that interference with or participation in any controversy 
between European Governments relating to European international questions is a vio- 
lation of the well-settled, well-defined policy of this Government, which has been 
recognized and observed for more than a century past.” 

The Washington Post sees no reason for so much mystery on 
the part of the Administration, and expresses this belief: 


“Our vehement protest against European meddling with the 

















“IF I ONLY HAD THOSE FELLOWS AT PORTSMOUTH !” 
—Rogers in the New York Herald. 


affairs of the western hemisphere commits us logically to a cor- 
responding delicacy in respect of affairs upon the other side. No 
doubt there is a satisfactory explanation of the apparent incon- 
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sistency. But it would do no harm and much good if that ex- 
planation were made. Senator Bacon represents the feeling of 
the country in calling for it.” 


The Detroit Free Press, tho conceding that it might have 
been impolite of us to refuse the invitation to the conference, 
thinks, nevertheless, “in the present case we could afford to be 
real rude.” The Pittsburg Post holds that “there is no Ameri- 
can question at Algeciras,” and the Philadelphia Jnquirer be- 
lieves we should leave the points at issue “to be settled by those 
to whom it has an importance which it does not possess for us,” 
while the Butte Inter-Mountain sums the matter up by observing 
that “the Moroccan muddle looks like a good thing to keep out 
of.” 

“World politics is a fascinating game,” grants the New York 
American, but it adds that for a century and a quarter this coun- 
try “has prospered by avoiding exactly that sort of sport.” The 
Florida Times-Union fears that henceforth we shall have to give 
European Powers a voice in American affairs, and the New York 
Evening Post says that “if we really have any business in set- 


























PRINCE VON RADOWITZ, 
German delegate to Algeciras, 


COUNT VON TATTENBACH, 
German Delegate. 


tling the national affairs of Morocco, we must be prepared next 
to go to work in Crete and Macedonia, and to take part in any 
future coercion of the Sultan of Turkey.” 

From Washington, however, comes the report that Secretary 
Root instructed Mr. White and Mr. Gummere, the American 
envoys, to use their “ pacifying influence, to take a decided stand 
against anti-Jewish discrimination in Morocco and for the ‘ open 
door.” The New York Sun strongly favors the attitude of the 
Administration. It takes the view that our participation in the 
previous Moroccan conference, in 1880 at Madrid, obliges us to 
be represented at Algeciras. It goes on: 


“Algeciras is the sequel of Madrid, and our presence at the 
one conference is no more anomalous than our participation in 
the other. It was the duty of the Administration to see that we 
were adequately represented. Whatever the result of the delib- 
erations now beginning, this country can be committed to no 
policy of action except by means of a treaty which must go to the 
Senate for ratification, precisely as did the treaty of 1880. Up 
to that point the diplomatic initiative is with the President; and 
even Senator Hale, while deploring the sending of delegates to 
Algeciras, is good enough to express the opinion that Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Root can be trusted not to allow the country to be 
involved in entanglements leading perhaps to war. 

“To war! Why, if there is anything political in our appear- 
ance at Algeciras, beyond the corresponding and similar politics 
of our appearance at Madrid a quarter of a century ago, that 
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thing is the sincere desire of Mr. Roosevelt to use the not incon- 
siderable prestige and political influence of this republic for the 
preservation of the world’s peace. Is that a crime? Is that a 
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HENRY WHITE, 
American Delegate. 


MR. REVOIL, 
French Delegate. 


usurpation? If so, the most criminal and destructive act of his 
administration up to the present time was the deed most gener- 
ally applauded by his fellow citizens, his successful and memora- 


ble exercise of political influence to produce peace between Rus- 
sia and Japan.” 


The New York Times, in much the same spirit, observes that 
“it can hardly be supposed that the President and the Secretary 
of State have intended in the slightest degree to depart from our 
traditional attitude.” The St. Paul Dispatch is confident that 
President Roosevelt “can be trusted in foreign affairs,” and the 
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COUNT CASSINI, 
Russian Delegate. 





MARQUIS VISCONTI VENOSTA, 
Italian Delegate. 


Chicago Evening Post, the New York Tribune, and the Philadel- 
phia Press believe that our participation will make for peace and 
harmony. The United States Government, the Louisville 
Courier-Journal says, “desires peace and the ‘open door,’” and 


the Chicago Chronicle is certain no evil consequences will come 
to us. 
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INDIFFERENCE TO THE GERMAN TARIFF WAR. 
HAT a tariff war with Germany should be averted, most 
newspapers agree, is only the part of wisdom. But at the 

same time there is a striking absence of fear for the possible con- 
sequences, and, in fact, most of our papers survey the prospect 
of it without the slightest perturbation. This country came out 
well enough in past tariff wars, as for instance, the one with Rus- 
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REPRESENTATIVE M’CLEARY (REP.), 
Of Minnesota, who has introduced a bill providing for a retaliatory 


tariff. é 
sia, it is remarked, and, judging from géneral indications, is pre- 
pared to face Germany now with equanimity. 

It is known, of course, that the Administration would be glad 
to see some sort of reciprocity treaty with Germany, and it is 
equally certain that the Senate’s negative attitude toward such a 
treaty is unchanged and firm. The German Reichstag, it is re- 
ported, is delaying the adoption of a higher corn schedule in the 
hope of a treaty with the United States. The German attitude 
is said to be summed up in the words, “ Discriminate against us 
and we will discriminate against you; favor us and we will favor 
you,” But so far from favoring the Germans, Congress, it is 
reported, is more likely to pass a bill introduced by Representative 
McCleary, of Minnesota, providing for a 25 per cent. duty in 
addition to the Dingley tariff, on products of the country dis- 
criminating against us. To this the Journal of Commerce 
strongly objects, and points out that the passage of the McCleary 
bill “ would mean a tariff war not against Germany alone, but 
against all countries which ventured to grant to any other coun- 
try, by treaty or by a maximum and minimum arrangement of 
duties, lower duties on any articles than were imposed upon 
similar articles from this country,” and adds that “it would be a 
crazy scheme of retaliation for no real wrong done to the United 
States, and would disturb our trade relations with a number of 
the most important commercial nations.” The New York Times 
(Dem.), an ardent advocate of cutting the tariff to lower levels, 
also disapproves of such a plan, and expresses a conviction that 
“there are powerful and extensive interests that will be hurt, and 
hurt badly, by the new policy.” The Boston Herald (Ind.) be- 
lieves that for the time being the cattlemen will feel indignant. 
Not so the Washington Post (Ind.). It says: 
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“At the proper time it will be discovered, we believe, that 
neither Secretary Root nor Secretary Shaw has been concerned 
about the tariff war in the slightest degree. Both know perfectly 
well that Germany takes from the United States only what she 
must, and that if she raises her duty on the raw materials used 
by her manufacturers there will be a howl in Germany that wil] 
drown the noise on this side of the Atlantic. Already the meat 
consumers of Germany are organizing to force more liberal regu- 
lations as to American meats. If they should be joiped by the in- 
dustrial forces of Germany, which look to the United States for 
raw materials, the ‘tariff war’ against the United States will soon . 
take its proper place with the Chinese boycott as an internationa 
bugaboo.” 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), a staunch defender of 
the Dingley law, points out that Germany is helpless against us 
and must go on buying our cotton and other products in great 
quantities, whereas we can get the manufactured articles which 
form the bulk of our German imports anywhere else. The St. 
Louis Republic (Dem.) believes American manufacturers may be 
compelled by the indifference of Congress to supply the German 
markets from branch factories operated in foreign countries, with 
damaging consequences to our labor. But still Americans would 
be supplying those markets. The boldest of the bold upon this 
theme is the Philadelphia North American (Rep.). After calling 
attention to the fact that Germany is the aggressor, it says: 


“Tt will be perceived upon examination that the American posi- 
tion has no little strength. In the first place, this nation has never 
threatened Germany, nor in any manner discriminated against its 
products. Our tariff law is perfectly impartial. It has but one 
set of duties, which operate uniformly in all cases, irrespective 
of the origin of imports. What German goods pay at our ports 
of entry, all other similar imports pay. Thus, at least, the Ger- 
mans cannot truthfully say that we have imposed any special 
disabilities upon them as sellers in the American market. They 
are treated precisely as we treat everybody. 

“In the second place, tariff or no tariff, Germany finds in this 
country one of the three best of her markets, for we buy from the 
Germans vast quantities of goods, for which we pay the prices 
that are asked. It is, however, a fact of momentous importance 
in this conflict of interests that the Germans sell us nothing which 
we cannot get elsewhere or make at home, If the German sources 
of supply should be closed to us, doubtless there would be incon- 
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SATISFIED. 


“No, thanks—it took me some time to acquire this prosperous look 
and I don’t care to lose it.” 
—Culver in the Baltimore American. 


venience, and, perhaps, the prices we must pay would be higher; 
but the goods could be had if the American people should con- 
tinue to need them. 
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“On the other hand, of all the materials bought from us by 
Germany, nearly three-quarters could not be obtained from any 
other source. Cotton and petroleum afford two examples of the 
absolute dependence of German industry upon the United States 
for materials of the first importance. 

“The mere statement of such facts makes apparent at once the 
intrinsic weakness of the German policy, which would extort 
from us, under threat, reduction of duties upon German goods. 
At the last extremity Congress could shut out such goods com- 
pletely from the American market; but the time will never come 
when the German Government can refuse to purchase American 
products in huge quantities. Under such conditions, the result of 
a ‘tariff war,’ if a contest should be foolishly begun by the Ger- 
man Government, could be easily detemined in advance.” 


The North American is firm in the belief that “the nation that 
holds the power in its hands and is sure of victory if war shall 
come, can well afford to retain a tranquil spirit while the con- 
troversy continues ””—in spite of the fact that last year our ex- 
ports to Germany amounted to $194,220,472, and the imports from 
Germany to $118,268,356. 





MARSHALL FIELD. 
N the newspaper estimates of Marshall Field, the man, the 
merchant and the financier, one fact stands out clearly, in 
these days of financial and political irregularity, and that is that a 
man worth a hundred millions and more can hold the respect 
of the public and, still more remarkable, not have the slightest 
suspicion cast upon the source of his great wealth. The career 
of Mr. Field “is a most wholesome corrective,” thinks the New 
York, Globe, to the idea that “ most of the very rich men of this 
country are possessors of tainted wealth that they have amassed 
by grabbing what God or the community has made, or by op- 
pressing labor, or by applying competition-throttling trust methods 
to business.” All the newspapers agree that Mr. Field did none 
of these things. He “won and deserved the title of the great 
American merchant,” declares the Hartford Courant; and the 
New York Times asks: “ What is the use of talking about ‘ pro- 
letariats’ and ‘classes’ in the face of such an object lesson that 
«the opportunities of American life are still as open as they ever 
were.” 

Mr. Field, who died in New York on January 16 at the age of 
71, and who was frequently referred to as one of the greatest 
merchants in the world, was born in the little town of Conway, 
Mass. There he received a good education in the public schools 
and the local academy, and when 17 years old he began his busi- 
ness life as a clerk in Pittsfield, Mass. At 21 (1856) he went to 
Chicago, where he secured employment in one of the pioneer mer- 
cantile houses of the West. He displayed a genius for the busi- 
ness and rendered such valuable service to his employers that 
in 1860 he was admitted to a partnership in the firm, which became 
known as Farwell, Field & Co. Through a reorganization and the 
resignation of several of the partners, the firm, since 1881, has 
been Marshall Field & Co. Mr. Field’s financial operations, 
which had brought him the great fortune which is variously esti- 
mated at from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000, extended beyond the 
dry-goods business. He invested heavily in Chicago real estate, 
and was a director in the United States Steel Corporation, and ac- 
quired large interests in various financial and manufacturing 
enterprises, including the Pullman Palace Car Company and the 
Rock Island ‘and Pacific Railroad. Mr. Field was always a liberal 
contributor to philanthropic enterprises, but little or nothing was 
ever heard of his contributions. He gave to the University of 
Chicago a plot of land. valued at more than $200,000, and at the 
close of the Columbian Exposition in 1893, he founded the Field 
Columbian Museum in Chicago as a permanent repository for 
many of the exhibits at the fair. This building cost him about 
$1,000,000. In his personal tastes and habits Mr. Field was quiet 
and modest. He was a Democrat, one of the “Cleveland type,” 
and was prominently mentioned as the Democratic candidate for 
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Vice-President in 1904, but he refused to allow his name to be 
brought before the convention. In 1899 Mr. Field, as an indi- 
vidual and a member of the firm of Field & Co., was taxed more 
than $250,000 on nearly $27,000,000 of personal and real estate. 
This, the New York Tribune says, is believed to be the largest 
amount assessed against any firm and individual combined in the 
country. 

To the New York Globe, quoted above, the Field fortune proves 
“that thev generalize too fast who say that multi-millionaires are 





MARSHALL FIELD. 


‘*To his money none of that taint attache@ which comes of building 
up a fortune upon the deliberately planned wreck of the property of 


“others.” 


necessarily moral criminals—that it is impossible, as certain 
preachers are fond of saying, for any man in one lifetime honest- 
ly and fairly to accumulate as much as one hundred millions.” 
And the New York Evening Post, under the caption, “A popular 
rich man,” says: 


“Mr. Marshall Field did not have to wait for death to extin- 
guish envy. For many years he had enjoyed the esteem of all 
sorts and conditions of men. .. . In a day when so many men of 
great wealth are made the object of suspicion, dislike, hatred, 
wrath and malice, Mr. Field’s immunity is well worth inquiring 
into. Doubtless his personal bearing and manners counted for 
something; though Mr. H. H. Rogers has just proved again that 
a millionaire cannot disarm all prejudice by suddenly becoming 
affably jocose. The deeper reason lay behind. Mr. Field had 
accumulated his immense fortune by methods which the consid- 
erate judgment of his fellows pronounced legitimate. . . . To his 
money none of that taint attached which comes of building up a 
fortune upon the deliberately planned wreck of the property of 
others—a wreck accomplished by methods repugnant at once to 
morals and the law of the land. Unlike some of the great ac- 
cumulators who have heaped up hatred with their hoards, Mr. 
Field’s first instinct, on seeing money in the hands of another, 
was not to ask, ‘How can I get that away from him ?’ His im- 
pulse was, rather, that of the born merchant who believes that 
commerce is profitable for both buyer and seller, and who delights 
to open new channels of trade activity because he knows that all 
reached by them will be gainers. And we are convinced that it 
is the sort of business he conducted, as much as the nature of the 
man himself. which accounts for the difference in the general 
estimate of Marshall Field and, say, the head of the Standard Oil 
Company.” 
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BREAKING FOREIGN TRADE RECORDS. 


HE American editor, who likes to see foreign nations buy- 
ing more from us than we buy from them, is cheered this 
year by the statistics for our foreign trade for 1905, which show 
an increase of $175,643,603 in our sales abroad over 1904, the first 
very notable gain in exports in six years. The total export figures 
for the year are $1,626,962,343, the first time our sales to foreign 
nations have passed the billion-and-a-half mark. The gains in 
imports during the past half-dozen years have kept the total 
figures fer our foreign trade rising pretty steadily, and in 1904 
they created some editorial remark by passing the billion-dollar 
point. In 1905, however, they rose to $r,179,358,846, and in each 
of four months the totals. rose to more than $100,000,000, some- 
thing unheard of before. The export figures are double what 
they were in 1895, and the import figures are nearly double what 
they were in 1898. “Increases on top of increases tell their own 
story,” says the New York Times, “ but increases this year against 
decreases last year—as in the merchandise exports, the excess of 
exports over imports, and the agricultural exports—constitute an 
exceptional : statistical portrait of fluctuating conditions.” 


The New York Journal of Commerce says of the balance of 
trade: 


“So far as what is called the ‘balance of trade’ is concerned, 
the excess of exports over imports of merchandise, that has been 
several times exceeded. It was $447,603,497. This is somewhat 
higher than that of 1904 and considerably higher than that of 
1902, when it was $391,369,063; but in 1903 the so-called ‘ favor- 
able balance’ was $489,258,756; in 1901, $584,955.950, and in 1900 
no less than $648,796,399. During these earlier years we were 
paying off foreign indebtedness and taking over American securi- 
ties held abroad in part payment for exports. The balance is still 
affected by operations of that kind, but to what extent there is no 
means of ascertaining. 

“Financial and credit transactions are all the time going on 
between New York and London, incidentally taking in Paris and 
Berlin in a triangular form of exchange, and how the actual bal- 
ance stands at any time we cannot tell. The one certain thing is 
that the excess of exports does not bring much gold for the set- 
tlement ‘of balances. The movement of gold back and forth was 
not affected by an exceptional requirement last year like that of 
1904, and was not a heavy one. The total of imports was $50,- 
246,564 and of exports $46,794,467, so that all we gained in that 
from all causes was $3,452,097. As the United States produces 
nearly one-fourth of the world’s supply of gold it has no occa- 
































HIS VULNERABLE POINT. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT (to Senator Aldrich)—‘‘ You slaughter my 


child and I’ll knife your father.” 
-—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribure. 
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sion for importing it, and it would be a more favorable sign if jt 
obtained more in the way of commodities in its foreign trade. 
The excess of exports now goes in part to pay for transportation, 
banking and insurance afforded by foreign capital, but much stil] 
goes out to pay dividends and interest on foreign capital invested 
here and for the transfer of investments to this side.” 





INTIMATIONS OF CONSULAR REFORM. 


NEWSPAPER cartoon represents the consular bill as so bad- 

ly battered after its adventures in the Senate Committee on 

Foreign Relations that its own father wouldn’t know it. The 

lineaments of Senator Lodge wear a sad look as he views his 

crippled offspring that was to do so much for our foreign ser- 

vice. The New York Times takes a gloomy view of the result. 
It observes: 


“The committee retains the classification and the Inspectors, 
and strikes out the appointment for fitness, tested by examination, 
to the lower grades only. This was the most important and effec- 
tive of the features of the plan. In the first instance, it secured 
fit men for the lower grades; in the next, it encouraged able men 
to enter the service with the prospect of promotion and inspired 
them with ambition to deserve it, and with assurance that no one 
with a political pull would be put in over their heads; finally, it 
secured a body of capable and trained men from whom all the 
appointments in the higher grades could and must be selected. 
That is the principle that has been applied for the past score of 
years more and more thoroughly in the subordinate portions of 
the domestic civil service, and it has met the approval of all in- 
formed observers precisely in proportion as it has impartially 
been applied. It is also the principle on which the methods of 
selection in the larger and more successful private corporations 
are governed. The Senate Committee will have none of it. It 
impairs the Senatorial privilege of patronage. There is no other 
reason for their action. It is greedy and unjustifiable.” . 


The Journal of Commerce calls “those who for the sake of 
retaining consular appointments as rewards for party fealty are 
opposing the reorganization of this service” worse than greedy. 
It calls them the “ worst enemies of an extension of our foreign 
trade.” The Outiook points out that “if the bill passes in its 
present shape, President Roosevelt can carry out the provisions 
of the original bill by executive order.” But that, it is added, 
“will do nothing permanently to improve the service.” And as a 
remedy it is urged that citizens make their Congressmen under- 

















“GOL DERN YE, YE’VE GOT TO SHOW’ME!” 
—Gilbert in the Denver Times. 
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ad they will not be content with “half a loaf.” The Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturer (Charlotte, N. C.) thinks “a dozen or 
so delegations ” should be sent to Washington at once to work for 
the measure. The Outlook, quoted above, describes the present 
status of the bill’as follows: 


“he measure, as reported, provides for a grading of consuls- 
general and consuls. The bill makes seven classes of consuls- 

















—Berryman in the Washington Post. 


general, at salaries ranging from $12,000 for London and Paris 
down to $3,000 for the lowest grade; it makes ten classes of con- 
suls, at salaries ranging from $8,000 at Liverpool to $2,000 for 
consulates of the lowest grade. Under such a system men would 
be appointed as consuls of a particular class instead of as consuls 
to a particular place. At present some of our consuls are not 
suited to the places in which their consulates are located, but they 
are suited to other places; again, some consuls are capable of 
better work than is required in their present positions; finally, it 
has been almost impossible to get good men to sefve in certain 
posts of danger, as in the fever-ridden tropical ports, for in- 
stance, yet those are the very places where the highest order of 
talent may be necessary, for they are often centers of revolution. 
Under the service by classes we have a right to expect that the 
Government will (1) secure good material for these ‘bad’ 
places, and will in any event (2) assign consuls to stations where 
they will be of greatest benefit, just as army and navy officers are 
assigned. 

“Though Secretary Root has declared that ‘the importance of 
an inspection service hardly needs demonstration,’ we venture to 
reiterate that under the present system the State Dpartment is 
quite unable in very many instances to ascertain whether a consul 
is doing his duty faithfully and efficiently. In the reported bill, 
therefore. as in the original, it is a satisfaction to find provision 
made that ‘each consular office shall be inspected at least once 
in two years.’ For this duty five inspectors are to be appointed 
by the President from members of the consular force; they are 
to be known as consuls-general-at-large, and are to receive sal- 
‘aries of $5,000 each. They are to inspect consulates just as Na- 
tional banks are inspected by bank examiners, and to be put in 
charge of consulates which are going wrong just as bank exami- 
ners are put in charge of banks which go wrong.” 


| 
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According to the original bill, candidates were to be appointed, 
upon examination, only to the lowest grades, and thence pro- 
moted. But of this the Senators disapproved. 





Russia seems to need one of those “iron constitutions” of which the 
\old-time doctors used to speak.—The Kansas City Star. 


Dr. Charles Eliot Norton, of Cambridge, believes that useless persons 
Sse be put to death. Keep that man away from Washington !—The 
Washington Post. 
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WHAT WE SPEND FOR DIAMONDS. 
N spite of the valuable collections of crown jewels in the pos- 
session of European and Oriental monarchies, “we are 
credited by experts,” says The United States Investor (Boston), 
“with having about one-half of the world’s known diamonds,” 
and as if this were not enough, “ we are spending fully $3,000,000 
a month on imported jewels of all kinds.” This writer thinks 
that “ moralists will probably point to this expenditure as evidence 
of extravagant and degenerating luxury, not in harmony with 
the highest interests of the nation,” but he points out that “it is 
clearly the use of surplus profits for the gratification of a human 
desire that is quite general and not confined to any class; hence 
to be treated as a fact in economics, just as is the use of any 
other commodity for which there is a demand.” He gives the 
figures for our investments in diamonds and other precious stones 
in the following paragraphs: 


“There are few statistical facts that indicate more decisively the 
fluctuation in the prosperity of the country than those showing 
the importations of jewelry and precious stones, the luxury of 
luxuries, for which we depend largely upon the foreign product. 
Diamonds, which are entirely of foreign origin, naturally consti- 
tute the chief articles in the category. 

“Reviewing the record of imports of these articles, by govern- 
ment fiscal years ending June 30, for 30 years, we find the value 
in 1875 to have been only about 4% millions; in 1880 it had risen 
to a little over seven millions; owing to the financial depression 
following the crisis of May, 1884, there was only a total of 7% 
millions in 1885. Thereafter the increase was almost continuous 
until after the panic of 1893. The figures since 1890 are so note- 
worthy that we reproduce them in full: 


ESOO) o dcreseroys-0e-5 anavele $13,754,439 ROMO ol os: vein a ena 10,388,880 
BEDE ue cies ererevesexa)o)senecons EG, G80,404 : TEGO eo icc eid china 17,650,413 
PSDB ence bogies « si6.acbre 6 SEOOO UES LOCOS x sia ce cicrenew's diate 17,783,676 
BOO rciis:-« 'oie a0: Sere 6 errors TGjOSL, TOR” TOOL. 06 c.ciciheie sles cies 24,216,467 
NOD ie: vic diac clesh orb ated’ BO, POS: O78 LOOR- . 6:0) 50s cee sb 25,990,570 
TOO icin none aleteseiele os, SRRPRESS DOORS cil ee os 33,486,656 
1896 ...cccccccvccee 4885,T48:') 1904 5 on vc sieciesjocaa’ 25,012,940 
DOBOE | 6 ose 00.0.5; 05:5:0/0 0:0: 3,550,567 19056 2... ccccccccvccce 35,065,158 


“Thus the low ebb of luxuries was in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1897, which included a part of the period of the presiden- 
tial campaign on the silver issue; the importation that year was 
the smallest in over 30 years. It will be observed that the uncer- 
tainties of presidential election years always influenced the pur- 
chases, even 1904 showing a heavy falling off. The remarkable 
fact is that in 1905 the values were nearly tenfold those of 1897, 
and the current fiscal year promises to give even a larger record.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


A chair of Japanese history has been established at Notre Dame Uni 
versity. Will the Japanese reciprocate by teaching Indiana literature 
in their leading schools?—The Chicago Daily News. 


Mr. Odell will probably be forced to admit that in preparing the story 
of ‘‘ What I Know About Roosevelt’? he has received some valuable as- 
sistance from the President himself.—The Detroit Free Press. 


Bourke Cockran says no man worth $10,000,000 can be put in jail. 
Some trust magnates now under investigation may wish they were as 
sure of this as Mr. Cockran seems to be.—The Chicago Daily News. 


President Hadley, of Yale, wishes the country to go slow in dealing 
with the railroad question. The country may not, but the Senate will 
no doubt be willing to accommodate President Hadley.—The Atlanta 
Journal, 


A prominent physician of Lakewood, N. J., who has been missing for 
some time, has been found with. his mind a perfect blank. He would 
make a great witness in those life insurance investigations.—The Wash- 
ington Post. 3 


Governor Wright informs his Memphis friends that he is ‘ quite 
optimistic as to the future of the Philippine Islands.’”’ There is no 
occasion for any canal on the islands just now, which may explain the 
governor’s optimism.—The Washington Post. 


The Czar would think he was in clover if he had nothing worse to deal 
with than a Panama canal, a railway rate problem, a life insurance 
scandal, a beef trust investigation, a statehood bill, a tariff controversy, 
and a Chinese question.—The Chicago Tribune. 


Mr. E. H. Harriman says that Governor Higgins promised to keep him 
posted on the insurance situation. But Mr. Harriman’s mistake was in 
thinking that he would get the same kind of information former Gov- 
ernor Odell used to give out.—The Atlanta Journal. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 





FRANKLIN’S LITERARY DEFICIENCIES. 


N a recent number of Tue Literary Dicrst (December 16) 
Benjamin Franklin was discussed as our premier man of let- 
ters, a pioneer in the formation of a conscious style that should 
bear the marks of American national traits. The complaint is 
sometimes heard that the influence of his style upon our literature 
has been detrimental, in as much as it has tended to check the 
development of certain of the finer literary graces. Franklin the 
man, says Mr. Paul Elmer More, is so much larger than Franklin 
the writer that, like his contemporary, Dr. Johnson, he needs a 
Boswell to give him his true place in literature. Altho “every 
subject came from under his touch simplified and enlarged,” says 
Mr. More, and altho “to know his writings is to be familiar with 
half the activities of the eighteenth century,” yet “his pen still 
lacked that final spell which transmutes life into literature.” His 
busy brain. suggests Mr. More, “could not pause long enough to 
listen to those hidden powers that all the while murmur in remote 
voices the meaning of the puppets and the puppet-actions of the 
world.” Altho Franklin “was not precisely a man of letters,” 
the critic adds, “his life is almost literature, and out of it might 
be made one of the great books.” Writing in the New York 
Independent, Mr. More reminds us of the care with which Frank- 
lin trained himself in the use of language, which was to be “ one 
of his chief instruments of activity.” We read: 


“From childhood he was an eager and critical reader, and few 
pages of his memoirs are written with more warmth of recollec- 
tion than fhose which tell of the books he contrived to buy, 
Bunyan’s works first of all. He seems to think that the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ had the predominating influence on his style, and appar- 
ently he was still under sixteen when an odd volume of that work 
set him to studying seriously. His method was to read one of 
the essays and then after a number of days to rewrite it from a 
few written hints, striving to make his own language as correct 
and elegant as the original; or, again, he turned an essay into 
verse and back again into prose from memory. ‘I also,’ he adds, 


‘sometimes jumbled my collection of hints into confusion, and. 


after some weeks endeavored to reduce them into the best order 
before I began to form the full sentences and complete the paper. 
This was to teach me method in the arrangement of thoughts. 
By comparing my work afterward with the original I discovered 
many faults and amended them; but I sometimes. had the pleas- 
ure of fancying that, in certain particulars of small import, I had 
been lucky enough to improve the method or the language, and 
this encouraged me to think I might possibly in time come to be a 
tolerable English writer, of which I was extremely ambitious,’ 
His method—on the whole one of the best of disciplines, better, I 
think, than the system of themes now employed in our colleges— 
could scarcely have been anything for Franklin save a precocious 
discovery, altho it had, of course, been used long before his day. 
Cicero tells how the orator Crassus had begun to form himself 
on a plan not essentially different, but turned from this to the 
more approved exercise of converting the Greek writers into 
equivalent Latin. . . . Franklin’s language would have gained in 
richness if he, too, had proceeded a step further and undergone 
the discipline of comparing his English with the classics. 

“As it is, he made himself one of the masters of that special 
style of the eighteenth century which concealed a good deal of 
art under apparent, even obtrusive, negligences. He professed 
to model himself on Addison, but his real affinity is more with 
Swift; or, rather, he lies between the two, with something harsher 
than the suave impertinence of Addison, yet without the terrible 
savagery of the Dean. In particular he affected Swift’s two 
weapons of irony and the hoax, and, if he did not quite make lit- 
erature with them, he at least made history, which his predecessor 
could not do.” 


In the versatility and efficiency of his intellect as in the lack 
of the deeper qualities of the imagination, says Mr. More, Frank- 
lin was the typical American. “If his broad common sense ex- 
cluded that thin-veil of mysticism which is one of the paradoxes 
of ‘oufnational character, he represented the powers that have 
prevailed and are still shaping us to what end we do not see.” 
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THE GHOST IN FICTION. 


HE ghost-story, writes Mr. T. R. Sullivan—himself an emi- 
nently successful exponent of this genre—became very much 

the fashion all over the world during what has been classified ves 
the eighth period of English literature, beginning about the year 
1830. The perfection given to this form of romantic narrative by 
Irving, Poe, and Hawthorne made dealings with the weird and 
the supernatural widely popular at a time when “time and 
space were not yet minimized by steam and electricity, and local 
tradition, with an archaic or feudal background, aided by that 
lurking dread of something after death which, according to Ham- 
let, we all inherit, combined to make the wildest freak of the 
clever writer’s imagination almost credible.” In consequence of 
these favorable conditions, remarks Mr. Sullivan, “we are over- 
whelmed by a legion of purely fictitious phantoms, varying from 
the mute and dignified courtier-like type in old lace and high- 
heeled shoes, to the merry, whimsical intruder from the other 
world, with a good-humored twinkle in his eye, or the shrouded, 
shrieking raw-head-and-bloody-bones nuisance who drove his 
chance acquaintance mad at sight.” Mr. Sullivan argues that al- 
though many of us now find these monstrous attempts to shatter 
our peace of mind very dreary and childish, the ghost-story is 
still, in the hands of a master-craftsman, a vital form of art. 
This partly because the world at large is “neither entirely cured 
of superstitious faith, nor even convalescent ”—in support of this 


’ statement he cites the belief in the evil eye prevailing throughout 


Italy, and the fact that “after generations of enlightenment, Scot- 
land would rather be haunted than not ”—and partly because of 
the disadvantage under which we all labor “in conflicting with 
those impenetrable mysteries that science has thus far failed to 
overcome, that surround us from the cradle to the grave.” * 

Technical skill, suggests Mr. Sullivan, has greater value in the 
ghost-story than in any other form of fiction. The Russians, he 
says, have never been beaten at this, and there are certain ghost- 
ly tales of Turgenef which may be read and re-read with pleasure 
by the most hard-headed sceptic. Writing in The Atlantic 
Monthly (Boston) Mr. Sullivan goes on to say: 


“Tmaginative work of that sort naturally prepared the way for 
scientific research. The gauntlet was thrown down, and before 
long it was taken up. The Psychical Society ran a good many 
disreputable old ghosts to earth and laid them. Those that still 
walked were chiefly of the milder sort, and seemed to flourish in 
outlying districts of the British Islands, largely on hearsay. 
When your cousin’s cousin, living two hundred miles off, has a 
friend (represented by an initial letter) who thinks he saw a 
ghost thirty years ago, accuracy becomes expensive, and such dis- 
tant prosecution of it is scarcely worth while. About this time, 
as the almanacs say, Andrew Lang saw his opportunity, and came 
to the front with his treatment of the question in a brief extrava- 
ganza, called ‘In Castle Perilous,’ which ought to be read at 
least once a week by any writer who purposes to make a living 
out of the supernatural. His spectre is ‘up-to-date’ indeed, dis- 
cussing the phenomenon of his own appearance in modern scien- 
tific terminology. From that he -passes lightly to criticism of 
Shakespeare’s use of that ancient superstition, the cock-crow, and 
his introduction of the glow-worm on a mid-winter night in the 
ghost-scenes of ‘Hamlet.’ Furthermore, he asks if a real cock 
and real glow-worm are employed to heighten the stage effect, 
nowadays, in the best theatres. Finally, with a quotation from 
the London Spectator, he vanishes, after imploring the narrator 
not to think in the morning that he was ‘all a dream.’ 

“Shakespeare, himself, might have called Mr. Lang’s work 
‘admirable fooling.’ When I read it for the first time, it seemed 
to me a knock-down blow. I felt as if the old-fashioned, or, in- 
deed any-fashioned ghost business were done for. But the next 
time I saw the Royal Dane, he was, for once, impersonated by a 
great actor. His magnificent lines were as impressive as ever. 
How could finical witticism over cocks and glow-worms affect 
that gracious figure? And what were any details of stage-man- 
agement in comparison with the immortal visitation to whet the 
almost blunted purpose? The scenic appliances faded into insig- 
nificance, and the impression would have been equally fine with 
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SOME KATE GREENAWAY CHILDREN. 


Max Nordau accused Kate Greenaway of creating ‘‘a false and degenerate race of children in art.” Her defenders, on the other hand, claim that 
her merit lies in her freedom from affectation and in her “unadulterated English character.” 


no canvas or calcium at all. Then, in the face and eyes of Mr. 
Lang, and the whole Psychical Society to boot, there started up a 
modern master, Stevenson, who struck a new note upon the old 
chord, and made it vibrate in a way that no one could resist. 
And I began to see that its vibrations must go on eternally,—at 
least, so long as our great mystery of the unknowable remains 
without solution. The essential thing, be the performer ancient 
or modern, is to strike the chord in the right way,—to know the 
touch of it! That is all.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Sullivan adds: 


“The wise reader has no real confidence in ghosts; he scoffs at 
the old wives’ tales of haunted houses, very properly; when 
strange footsteps scuffle about in the night, where he knows that 
no human feet may fall, he whispers to himself ‘ Rats !’ and goes 
to sleep again. But by and by there turns up some fellow like 
Stevenson or Turgenef to take his step just over the line into 
the borderland. He has the skill to give the knock! Then, in 
the startled scoffer’s mind the unexpected happens; something, 
that he was quite unaware of before, stirs there, inducing him to 
listen. Half unconsciously, he applauds the masterstroke, and is 
forced, against his will, into tolerance, if not into approval and ad- 
miration.” 





PERMANENT QUALITIES OF KATE GREENA- 
WAY’S ART. 
ATE GREENAWAY ’S vogue did not last out her life-time, 
and the record of her accomplishment shows that she 
merely drew Christmas cards, illustrated a score or more of toy- 
books, and produced a number of dainty water-color drawings. 
Yet the fact remains—asserted by her biographers, M. H. Spiel- 
mann and G. §. Layard, in their recent volume, “ Kate Greena- 
way ’—that “her name is a household word in Great and Greater 
Britain, and even abroad where the mention of some of the great- 
est artists of England of to-day scarcely calls forth so much as 
an intelligent glance of recognition.” The reason of this, the 
same writers assert, is because of “the universal appeal she made, 
almost unconsciously, to the universal human heart.” Her dis- 
tinction among other artists who have treated child-life is thus 
set forth: 


“ All who love childhood, even though they may not be blessed 
with the full measure of her insight and sympathy, all who love 
the fields and flowers and the brightness of healthy and sunny 
natures, must feel that Kate Greenaway had a claim on her coun- 
try’s regard and upon the love of a whole generation. She was 
the Baby’s Friend, the Children’s Champion, who stood absolutely 
alone in her relations to the public. Randolph Caldecott labored 
to amuse the little ones; Mr. Walter Crane to entertain them. 
They aimed at interesting children in their drawings; but Kate 
Greenaway interested us in the children themselves. She taught 
us more of the charm of their ways. than we had seen before; she 
showed us their graces, their little foibles, their thousand little 
prettinesses, the sweet little characteristics and psychology of their 
tender age, as no one else had done it before. What are Edouard 


Frére’s little children to hers? What are Frohlich’s, what are 
Richter’s? She felt, with Douglas Jerrold, that ‘ babes are earth- 
ly angels to keep us from the stars,’ and has peopled for us a fairy 
world which we recognize nevertheless for our own. She had a 
hundred imitators (from whom she suffered enough), but which 
of them is a rival on her own ground? M. Bontet de Monvil was 
inspired by her; but with all his draftsman’s talent and astonish- 
ing invention and resource, he has not what she has; he has given 
us the insouciance of childhood, but at what sacrifice of touch; 
he has given us some of the beauty, but at what surrender of 
nearly all the loveableness and charm. And not babies and 
school-girls only, but maidens who are past the ignorance though 
not the innocence of childhood; not roses only, but all the flow- 
ers of the garden; not the fields only, but the fair landscape of 
the English countryside,—all these things Kate Greenaway has 
shown us, with winning and delightful quaintness, and has made 











From ‘‘ Kate Greenaway,’’ G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
KATE GREENAWAY IN HER STUDIO, 1895. 


“Her position in British art was that of a pioneer, an inventor, an 
innovator. She introduced a Pre-Raphaelite spirit into the art of the 
nursery.” 


us all the happier for her own happiness in them; and showing 
us all these things she has made us love them and her drawings 
the more for the teaching and the loveliness in them, and herself 
as well for having made them.” 


Her position in British art, say her biographers, was that of a 
pioneer, an inventor, an innovator, and she is to be judged “ not 
by the dignity of her materials, or by the area of her canvas, but 
by the originality of her genius, and by the strength and depth 
of the impression she has stamped on the mind and sentiment of 
the world.” She introduced a Pre-Raphaelite spirit. into the art 
of the nursery. This, “with curious perversion of judgment and 
lack of appreciation,” say her biographers, Dr. Max Nordau de- 
nounced as “ degeneracy.” Her defenders retort: He accused her 
of creating “a false and degenerate race of children in art,” while 
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at the worst :... was but giving us a Midsummer Day’s Dream in 
modern England. Her merit, they claim, lies in her freedom 
from affectation and her “ unadulterated English character.” As 
to her traits of “nationality,” they write: 


“There are those who sneer at nationality in art. You can no 
more speak of English art, laughed Whistler, than you can speak 
of English mathematics. The analogy is entirely a false one. 
You can say with truth ‘English art’ as you can say ‘German 
music’; for although art in its language is universal, in its ex- 
pression it is national, or at least racial; and it is the merit of a 
nation to express itself frankly in its art in its own natural way, 
and to despise the affectation of self-presentation in the terms and 
in the guise of foreign practice not native to itself. It is a mat- 
ter of sincerity, and, moreover, of good sense; for little respect 
is deserved or received by a man who affects to speak his lan- 
guage with a foreign accent. Kate Greenaway was intensely and 
unfeignedly English; for that she is beloved in her own country, 
and for that she is appreciated and respected abroad. Like 
Hogarth, Reynolds and Millais, she was the unadulterated product 
of England, and like them she gave us of her ‘ English art.’” 





DRAMATIC SENSATION OF THE HOUR 
IN PARIS. 
FTER a rather dull interval, during which Parisian theater- 
goers and critics continued to wonder at the “suicide epi- 
demic” on their stage and to speculate upon the “next develop- 
ment” in the modern French drama, Mr. Paul Hervieu, the most 


























PAUL HERVIEU, 


Whose latest play, which portrays an awakening to the duties and 
burdens and truths of life after a period of enslavement by an over- 
mastering passion, is the dramatic sensation of the hour in Paris. 


eminent of the contemporary Parisian playwrights, has created 


a veritable sensation by his new work, just produced at the’ 


Théatre Francais, entitled “Le Réveil” (The Awakening). The 
sensation is due to the intensely dramatic and vital quality of the 
play, to the literary and technical skill and power displayed by 
Hervieu in the treatment of his theme, and not to the character 
of the theme itself. The plot is far from being original, and the 
same is true of the apparent “moral” of the drama, which pre- 
sents no direct problem, tho it is more than a mere study of char- 
As the name indicates, “ Le Réveil” shows what follows 
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an awakening, a realization of the duties*'and burdens and truths 
of life after a period of enslavement by a great, overmastering 
passion. It is a woman who thus comes to herself. in the 
Hervieu play, a woman no longer young, but who is still capable 
of transports and illusions. And keen as the disappointment of 
the principal characters is, Hervieu does not resort to any melo- 
dramatic ending. He remains unaffected, the critics say with 
thankful appreciation, by the “ suicide mania.” 

The story of “ Le Réveil,” as told in the Paris papers, is as fol- 
lows: 


Thérése de Niegée, the mother of a marriageable daughter, 
Rose de Niegée, has ceased to love her husband, an excellent but 
wholly uninteresting and commonplace person. In fact, she has 
fallen in love with a handsome, ardent prince—Jean, the son of 
the daring, ferocious, terrible Prince Grégoire of Sylvania, whose 
ancestors had occupied the throne of that principality and who 
hopes to recover it, if not for himself, at least for his son, to 
whom there is no popular opposition. Jean, however, is not in- 
terested in revolution, politics and dynastic rights; he is happy 
where he is in Paris, where he loves and is loved by the fascinat- 
ing woman just named. Thérése has been a faithful and devoted 
wife and conscientious mother, and she has earnestly wrestled 
with her passion for the prince. At last, however, she has wav- 
ered, the threat of Jean to act upon the impetuous advice of.-his 
father and return to his country, plunging into plots and risking 
assassination, being the determining influence. She promises to 
see him alone at his apartment, and an appointment is made for 
the next day. 

In some way Prince Grégoire learns of this arrangement. He 
determines to interfere. Two faithful followers are stealthily in- 
troduced into the apartment. Thérése appears and the lovers 
vow eternal devotion, the woman declaring her readiness to leave 
her home, husband and child and follow Jean. At that moment a 
disturbance is heard in an adjoining room. Jean, alarmed, goes 
to investigate, and is seized and overpowered. Thérése knoeks 
at the door. One of the conspirators appears after awhile and 
says that Jean has been killed. 

In terror, rage and frenzy, Thérése asks to see her dead lover. 
The privilege is brutally refused, and the police, she is told, 
might find her there. She hastens home, where she has been 
missed. She invents an excuse—a bad accident to her carriage— 
to account for her excited and strange condition. 

Without giving her time to collect herself, husband and daugh- 
ter plead with her to keep a dinner engagement at the house of 
the parents of the young girl’s fiancé. She resists, declines. to lis- 
ten; but her daughter begs her to go; there has been some talk 
of breaking off the engagement on account of the rumors con- 
necting Thérése with the prince; not to keep the engagement is to 
give fresh color to the malicious gossip; the happiness of the 
young girl is at stake. 

Finally, Thérése consents. “ Why not ?” she says to herself. 
Jean is dead; her own heart is dead within her; she must play 
her part for the sake of the child, be the cost to her own feelings 
what it may. She accordingly dresses for the fashionable dinner. 

Just then Jean enters. He has had a violent scene with his 
father; the latter has lost all faith in him, and he is free to do 
what he pleases. He sees Thérése in her dinner dress, and amaze- 
ment renders him speechless at first. Then he overwhelms her 
with bitter, ironical reproaches. How could she think of dinners, 
dress, adornment, believing him dead? 
She does not attempt to explain, to justify herself. His injustice, 
his distrust, his insults produce a strange effect. They complete 
the work of her husband’s and daughter’s appeals. She realizes 
the enormity of the step she had almost taken. Duty and family 
affection triumph over blind passion. No, she will remain at 
home; she is even glad that the unexpected mistake as to Jean’s 
fate had led to the change. 

The prince is disillusonized, defeated, broken-hearted. He 
turns to his father and declares that he will go to Sylvania and 


fight for the throne. He will be king if he cannot be triumphant 
lover. 


“A drama of action with a vengeance,” the Figaro critic calls 
“Le Réveil.” He criticizes it as being, indeed, too intense, too 
rapid, too tempestuous. There is no time for reflection; the 


characters do not even talk; they act, and the spectator is swept 
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along with the course of the drama and cannot promise to 
analyze his feelings. Is not the awakening too sudden? Is it 
natural? asks the critic. Would not a few sincere words of ex- 
planation from Thérése have prevented the dénouement, and is 
it not probable that such words would have been spoken? 

Other critics express the same opinion. Hervieu, they say, has 
surpassed his “ Enigma” and his “ Labyrinth” as regards theatri- 
cal effectiveness and cyclonic rapidity of movement. “It is a 
big success,” says Le Petit Journal, “but it is not a grand suc- 
cess,” for the psychology of the drama is open to question.— 
Translations made for Tue Literary Dicesv. 





RICHARD STRAUSS’S PROHIBITED OPERA. 


N advance upon Wagner,” “the most original and striking 
work since the ‘ Ring,” “ 


be 
a real departure in music,” are 

some of the opinions which enthusiastic critics have expressed 

concerning Richard Strauss’s new opera, “Salome,” which is 

based on Oscar Wilde’s drama of the martyrdom of John the 

Baptist. The opera was produced in Dresden in December, after 

it had been prohibited elsewhere, and the public received it with 

extraordinary enthusiasm. Indeed, its success was sensational, 

tho many of the critics, German and other, have since ques- 

tioned the legitimacy of the music and of the methods whereby 

the bold composer achieves his realistic, overpowering effects. 

These critics, while recognizing the amazing ingenuity, skill and 

technical virtuosity of the score of “ Salome,” call the music eccen- 

tric, pathological, frenzied and grotesque. The opera or “ lyrical 

drama” has but one act, which is long, intense and exhausting. 

Its subject is familiar to those who have read Renan’s “ Life of 

Jesus” (where there is a hint at Salome’s passion for John), 

Flaubert’s ‘“ Herodias,” Sudermann’s “ Johannisfeuer” or Wilde’s 

“Salome.” Salome, as history tells, demands the head of John 

the Baptist of Herod, her mother’s consort, at the instigation of 
the mother, as the price of her peculiarly fascinating and seduc- 
tive dancing. Wilde and other imaginative writers impute to 
Salome a consuming passion for John—a passion scorned and 
spurned. Strauss treats the drama as a cruel story of uncon- 
trollable love turned to bitter hate—a story of passion, as morbid 
as it is ferocious. Salome confesses her love to John the Bap- 
tist in burning, brutally direct words, and the whole atmosphere 
of the opera is charged with lust, blood and death. 

Aside from the serious objection to the subject (an objection 
which Emperor William shares and which will prevent any per- 
formance of it at Berlin, though Strauss is one of the conductors 
at the Royal Opera there), what are the qualities of the work 
from a purely musical point of view? The critic of the Berlin 
Tageblatt, Dr. Schmidt, a personal friend of the composer, says 
that Strauss has employed his usual methods of orchestration, 
characterization and color combination, though he is more ex- 
treme here than even in his “ Domestic Symphony.” The themes 
are short, but they are manipulated with rare art and mastery. 
There is much dissonance and apparent perverseness, but this 
is really due to the fact that the whole story is of the sort that 
precludes truly musical treatment, lying beyond the domain of 
tone art. Another German critic, Dr. Pfitzner, says that the 
music of Salome calls for the attention of the experts on sexual 
pathology, and adds that it reveals the greatest genius in those 
episodes where the criminal, revolting elements of the story are 
most flagrantly brought out. Tones are produced which defy all 
analysis, the instruments being used as no one has ever used them 
before; but the tones are not arbitrary; they are amazingly appro- 
priate and expressive. 

The-critic of the Paris Figaro takes a more favorable view. 
Writing at length on the performance, he says: 


“The work is the most important manifestation of contem- 
poraneous art. It is the first German work in grand style which 
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departs noticeably from the Wagnerian form. Strauss has in- 
augurated a new musical stage; his drama marks a step forward. 

“More personal than ‘ Feuersnot,’ with more studied melodic 
material, ‘Salome’ is notable for the prodigious quality of general 
make-up. Its melody is independent of all traditional forms. 
There is a total absence of convention and restraint in the score. 
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RICHARD STRAUSS. 


118 new opera, “Salome,” recently prohibited in Berlin, has stirred up 
the critics, many of whom declare the music “eccentric, pathological, 
frenzied and grotesque.” 


The orchestration is wonderful in its richness, variety, color, 
and even the apparently paradoxical, audacious liberties resolve 
themselves into ravishing effects.” 


A correspondent of the London Times, while disposed to be 
critical and hostile, says that “ Salome” is “ Tristan raised to a 
higher power, but without the suggestion of the hot-house, with 
the temperature of the open air. There is no romance, no lyrical 
quality; all is crude, cyclonic, barbarous.” He goes on to write: 


“The score is a monument of complexity and subtlety, but it 
seems to be a complexity of harmony and orchestral colour rather 
than of polyphony. This, from the technical point of view, seems 
the most remarkable feature of the music; but from one hear- 
ing it is impossible to speak of this with more certainty. Pos- 
sibly, it is by this that Strauss means to reproduce the simplicity 
of the text. Still there are passages of polyphony in which 
Strauss’s well-known mastery asserts itself triumphantly. He has 

_ written nothing more impressive than the passages for the orches- 
tra which precede and follow the only appearance on the stage of 
Jochanaan and Salome’s final soliloquies over his severed head. 
‘Here we have themes subtly interwoven and splendid musical 
drama. The sardonic humor of Strauss has never been more 
characteristically shown than in some of the music of Herod and 
in the ensemble of disputing Jews.” , 


The opera requires an orchestra of 120 men and several new 
instruments. Some of the German critics facetiously suggest the 
addition of a locomotive whistle, a foghorn and a battery of 
howitzers.—Translation made for THe Literary DicEst. 





The action of Francis E. Leupp, Commissioner of Indian affairs, in 
appointing an official charged with the duty of preserving Indian music, 
“cannot be too highly commended,” says an Eastern paper. The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, however, questions whether there is any Indian music 
worthy of preservation. . 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 





A NEW NEBULAR THEORY OF THE SOLAR 
SYSTEM. 

ROBABLY most modern cosmologists hold that some kind 

of a nebular theory is necessary to account for the evolution 

of the solar system. Yet objections to the original theory as for- 
mulated by Laplace have multiplied of late. This theory, it will 
be remembered, asserts that our system arose in a widely ex- 
tended nebula which contracted gradually under the mutual gravi- 
tation of its parts and threw off successive rings which developed 
into planets, the central portion still existing as a sun. Prof. 





SPIRAL NEBULA. 


In the Constellation Canis Venatici. Photographed with the 2-foot 
reflector of Yerkes Observatory. 


-T. C. Chamberlin and F. R. Moulton have attempted to show that 
the original nebula was of the spiral type so often observed, and 
that these nebule instead of being simply in gaseous equilibrium 
under expansion, are made up of particles in orbital motion. This 
modified theory is set forth by Professor Moulton in an article 
in The Astrophysical Journal (Chicago, October, 1905) which has 
since been issued as a separate pamphlet. He says: 


“It is supposed that our system has developed from a spiral 
nebula, perhaps something like those spiral nebulez which Keeler 
showed are many times more numerous than all other kinds to- 
gether. The spiral nebula is supposed to have originated at a 
time when another sun passed very near our Sun. The dimen- 
sions of the nebula were maintained almost entirely by the orbital 
motions of the great number of small masses of which it was 
composed, and only a very little by gaseous expansion. It was 
never in a state of hydronamical equilibrium, and the loss of heat 
was not necessary for its development into planetary masses. The 
planets have been formed around primitive nuclei of consider- 
able dimensions by the accretion of the vast amount of scattered 
material which was spread throughout the system. 

“Such a spiral nebula as that described, having originated in 
such a way, will develop into a system having the following prop- 
erties: The planets will all revolve in the same direction, and 
approximately (theugh perhaps not exactly) in the same plane; 
the sun will rotate in the same direction, and nearly in the same 
plane, and will have an equatorial acceleration, the more the 
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planets grow by the accretion of scattered matter, the more near- 
ly circular will their orbits become; the planets will rotate in the 
forward direction, and approximately (though perhaps not ex- 
actly) in the planes of their orbits; the more a planet grows by 
the accretion of scattered matter, the more rapidly will it rotate; 
the planetary nuclei may be attended originally by many satellite 
nuclei revolving in any direction, but the scattered material wil] 
tend to drive all those satellite nuclei down on to the primary 
nucleus which do not move forward in the general plane of the 
system; the scattered material develops and preserves circular- 
ity in the satellite orbits, if they revolve in the forward direction, 
but considerable eccentricity, if in the retrograde direction; a 
satellite may revolve more rapidly than its primary rotates; the 
system may contain many planetoids whose orbits are interlocked; 
the small planets will be cool and dense, and the large ones hot 
and rare; and the greater part of the moment of momentum of 
the system will belong to the planets.” 


According to the theory, the origin of a spiral nebula may be 
found in the passage of stars of large mass near each other, caus- 
ing great tidal strains. If one of them, corresponding to our Sun, 
is agitated by eruptive tendencies such as are shown in the sun- 
spots, the tidal strains will increase these tendencies and large 
amounts of material will be ejected in the two opposite direc- 
tions corresponding to the waves of high-tide. These ejected 
masses will of course begin to describe elliptical orbits and the 
author finds by calculation that they will at any time lie along the 
branches of a double spiral. According to this theory the spiral 
nebulez do not indicate spiral motion, but simply mark out spiral 
lines formed by moving masses ejected from a central nucleus. 
It is believed by the authors of this theory that when fully worked 
out it will be found fully competent to account for all the pecu- 
liarities of the solar system and will not be subject to the same 
objections as the old Laplacian ring theory. 





A MODERN TOWER OF BABEL. 

WIRELESS telegraph station whose action is expected to 
cover the entire European continent is being erected by the 
German government on the most northwestern point of the coun- 
try, at Norddeich, in Frisia. Its great steel tower, 213 feet high, 
will send out electric waves that can be detected by receivers 
located anywhere within a radius of at least 1,000 miles; and in 
all probability it will be able to receive and transmit over still 
greater distances. This is compared by Electricity (New York, 
January 10) to the Tower of Babel. It says in an editorial article: 


“The ancient Chaldeans, to whom philologists are apt to give 
the palm for the legend of the Tower of Babel, could never, in 
their wildest flights of imagination, have comprehended what we 
now all regard as a prosaic fact, the existence of a steel tower 
sending and receiving all languages through invisible space. . . . 
As regards the simile that such an undertaking will be like the 
Tower of Babel, the fact that it will receive and transmit mes- 
sages from Germany, Switzerland, France, Great Britain, Den- 
mark, Italy, Sweden, Norway, Spain, the Balkan Peninsula and 
Russia, is sufficient evidence on that score. It is believed that 
operation will be extended as far as Saragossa, Naples and Cetinje 
to the south; as far as St. Petersburg in the east; in the north it 
will be a voice from the silence to the people of Drontheim and 
Narvik; and to the east German vessels homeward bound can 
send their tidings to Norddeich while still on the Atlantic far be- 
yond Land’s End. The proposal made in the beginning to erect 
these epoch-making towers on the island of Borkum was dis- 
missed, and a choice made of the seaport Norddeich of the Frisian 
Islands instead. This town is the railway terminus of the Prus- 
sian system and better adapted through its general accessibility 
to the work in prospect.” 


The entire plant, we are told, will be completed by November. 
The foundations have already been laid and the iron  super- 
structure is being put up as rapidly as possible. At the base of 
the towers will live the officials and the employees, who will 
operate the telegraph—probably enough to form a considerable 
community. The writer concludes: 


“The projection of this scheme and its crystallization means 
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the duplication of the same idea by the various Governments 
with whom it will keep in touch. 

“Thus the strange picture is presented of Germany- undertak- 
ing a titanic task—yet a task which in spite of its enormousness 
is considered a necessary consequence of the changed conditions in 
the transmission of intelligence manifested in the last ten years. 
National wireless stations are the correct idea, as far as methods 
of international communication are deemed desirable. The only 
inquiry that seems natural under the circumstances is that rela- 
tive to the use of high mountains. Along the Atlantic coast we 
find the great Appalachian Range with its hoary peaks. For 
Government purposes, secret or otherwise, these high mountains 
are the one great means of meeting the difficulties of sym- 
pathetic or selective signaling. All nations should be thus 
equipped, if for no other reason, at least for the sake of being able 
to feel independent of the submarine cable, which any sudden 
cataclysm at the bottom of the sea may disrupt and destroy.” 





A PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDY OF ELECTRIC 
DISCHARGE. ~° 


2 een representation of a magnetic field of force by means of 
iron filings is well known to every schoolboy student of 
physics. Attempts to obtain a similar representation of an elec- 
tric field have met with but imperfect success. In particular, 
numerous experimenters have tried to press photography into ser- 
vice, but have found obstacles in the way. Dr. Stephane Leduc, 
a French investigator, has recently perfected methods of using 
photography that have led to noteworthy results and have already 
enlarged our knowledge of the mechanism of the discharge. These 
are described in Cosmos (Paris) by G. H. Niewenglowski, whose 
article we translate in part below. The writer first tells us that 
Dr. Leduc’s results are obtained by means of metallic prints and 
plates placed in contact with sensitive photographic surfaces and 
connected with the poles of a static electric machine. This mode 
of experimentation has already enabled Dr. Leduc to obtain a 











FIG, 1. PHOTOGRAPH OF AN ELECTRICAL DISCHARGE. 


moving globular discharge which is the laboratory equivalent of 
“ball lightning.” Says Mr. Niewenglowski: 


“Although the electric spark is one of the oldest known 
phenomena of electricity, we know, at bottom, little of its char- 
acter and its constitution; the details of its features are too fine 
for our eyes to fix upon them during the exceedingly brief space 
of time that the spark lasts. 

“Sensitive surfaces have been hitherto powerless to register 
these fine details of the spark, which are completely effaced by 
the ‘fog’ produced by the light from the coarser features. 

“To avoid this ‘fogging’ Dr. Leduc uses non-halation plates, 
and besides he immerses the plate in compressed red oxid of 
mercury, in which the discharge takes place. Figure 1 shows the 
image thus obtained between two points perpendicular to the sur- 
face of the plate; it is a new kind of picture of the electric dis- 
charge, which it shows to be formed of three parts. Around each 
point is an aureole characteristic of the positive or negative char- 
acter of the point and from one point to the other proceed lines. 
The particles that trace the aureoles behave differently from those 
that trace the lines, and must be in different electric states.. 

“The aureoles seem to be formed by molecules of air attracted 
by each point; they are radiant and come into contact with one 
another without sensible interference. While the lines depend 
only on the difference of potential between the two points, the 
aureoles depend on the difference between the potential of the 
point and that of the surrounding air. If the discharge be effected 
under the same tension, but with one point connected to the earth, 
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the aureole of this point is greatly reduced and the other aug- 
mented in the same proportions. The lines from one point to 
the other are evidently traced by the electrified particles, the 
ions; and these seem to form a double current that behaves: 
quite differently from that which we assume to exist in elec- ; 
trolysis. 

“We cannot indicate here all the results obtained by Dr. 





FIG. 2. ELECTRIC FIELD BETWEEN TWO CONTRARY POLES. 


Leduc in this interesting study. We shall be content with repro- 
ducing (Figure 2) the electric field produced by two poles of con- 
trary name. 

“Tt should be noted that the production of these discharges and 
their registration by photography are dependent on the presence 
of a metallic leaf under the photographic plate, on the non-sen- 
sitized side. It is difficult to explain exactly the part played by 
this sheet of metal. 

“Dr. Leduc observes that the action of an electrostatic field of 
two opposite poles on light bodies and molecules of air is very 
different from that of the magnetic field of two opposite poles on 
iron filings. The latter is only an orientation, while the electric 
field causes movements of attraction and repulsion, The electro- 
static field more nearly resembles the fields of diffusion Mm liquids, 
described by Dr. Leduc, than it does the magnetic field. 


“A drop of any aqueous solution being placed in a drop of dis- | 


tilled water, the dissolved molecules separate by diffusion, while 


tle 


water moves in from all directions, to replace them. The drop ' 


is thus the seat of a field of force; the directions followed by the 
moving molecules are the lines of this field of force; the centre 
of the drop may be considered as a positive pole of diffusion, If, 


on the other hand, we place a drop of water in the midst of an | 


aqueous solution we have a negative pole of diffusion. 

“Tt is easy to photograph the spectra of these diffusion fields 
of force. Ona plate of glass we spread a concentrated solution— 
of nitrate of potash, for example; we let fall in the midst a drop 
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FIG. 3. BIPOLAR FIELD OF DIFFUSION. 
(Nitrate of potash and india ink in salt solution > 
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of defibrinated blood, of india ink or water mixed with some 
fine powder. The globules of blood or the particles of powder 
carried along by the currents in the water will mark the lines of 
force, whose formation may be projected, with the aid of a re- 
flection apparatus, on a screen or a photographic plate. 

“We may thus obtain monopolar or bipolar fields of force. The 
bipolar field with contrary poles, shown in Figure 3, was ob- 
tained as follows: On a plate of glass was spread a non-concen- 
trated solution of common salt on which was placed a crystal of 
nitrate of potash. About two centimetres [an inch] away was 
dropped a little india ink. Diffusion began; the currents of 
water carried along the particles of ink and depicted the spec- 
trum of a field of force. The lines of force united the two con- 
trary poles, just as takes place in a magnetic field produced by 
two different poles. 

“In these fields of liquid diffusion we observe exactly the same 
movement as in electric fields, and there is no peculiarity of elec- 
tric fields, dynamic. kinetic or graphic, that may not be repro- 
duced by the diffusion of liquids. The existence of such a simi- 
larity would seem impossible without a certain degree of natural 
analogy.”—Translation made for Tue Lirerary DIcEsT. 





HOW A LIGHT SHOULD BE PLACED FOR 
READING. 


HE general lighting of small living-rooms and parlors, to- 
gether with the location of lights for reading in such rooms, 
is discussed, with criticism of special cases, in The Electrical 
World (New York, January 6) by J. R. Cravath and V. R. Lan- 
singh. The writers note at the outset that the general lighting of 
a small living-room and the provision for reading lights are so 
closely connected that they must necessarily be considered to- 
gether. They write: 


“The reading light is the one that is likely to be used con- 
stantly and has so much to do with the comfort and eyesight of 
members of the family that it needs earnest consideration. There 
are three common ways of obtaining a reading light. One way 














Courtesy of “The Electrical World.” 
GOOD ARRANGEMENT OF READING LAMP. 
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is to illuminate the whole room so brightly that reading is easy 
in any part of it. This is usually undesirable for two reasons: 
One is, that the eye is likely to tire more quickly in a room so 
brightly illuminated in all corners than it would if it had an op- 
portunity to rest by looking from the lighter to the darker parts 
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of the room occasionally. The cost of lighting a room so bril- 
liantly as this makes it out of the question in the majority of 
rooms. We will, therefore, leave out of consideration this method 











Courtesy of ‘‘ The Electrical World.” 


EFFECTIVE ARRANGEMENT FOR READING LAMP. e 


of securing a reading light and consider the second and third 
methods. The second method is to use a lamp placed near the 
reader and fitted with a globe or reflector which will concentrate 
nearly all the light on the book or paper. If we do this, the read- 
ing lamp is likely to be of little value in the general lighting of 
the room and we will have to add other lights besides the reading 
lamp if the greater part of the room is not to be in comparative 
darkness. The third method, which is the one usually to be pre- 
ferred where the greatest economy is an object, is to use the 
same light both for reading and for the general lighting of the 
room by equipping the reading light with a globe or reflector 
which will concentrate a considerable portion of its light within 
the area in which it is desired to read and at the same time allow 
enough light to radiate in all directions to give fairly good il- 
lumination over the rest of the room.” 


The popular impression that a portable table lamp is better 
adapted to reading than a lamp on a chandelier or bracket is re- 
garded by the authors as a misconception, such table lamps being 
merely an inheritance from the days of the candle and oil lamp. 
They say: 


“With electric light, usually much more satisfactory results can 


be obtained with a properly equipped reading light on or sus- 
pended from the chandelier or on a bracket on one of the side 
walls. The reason for this is that it is impossible with a table 
lamp to secure a reflector which will throw as large a proportion 
of the light where it is needed for reading purposes as can be 
obtained from the proper reflectors on chandeliers and brackets. 
Most of the electric portable stand lamps throw the greater part 
of the light down on the table around the base of the lamp, so that 
the readers sitting around the table get only a small percentage 
of the light. . . . If the portable stand lamp is used on a library 
table where the readers place their books on the table each side of 
the lamp its use is permissible, but such is not the usual condition. 

“There is also considerable misconception as to the compara- 
tive distance from the reader of a lamp located, six feet above the 
floor on a chandelier as against a lamp located on a table. The 
average person who has never measured these distances is under 
the impression that the lamp on the reading table is much nearer. 
As a matter of fact, the distances are nearly the same. There is 
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really for the majority of cases only about one thing to be said 
in favor of an electric table lamp for reading as against a properly 
equipped lamp on a chandelier or bracket. This is that with the 
table lamp it is not as likely that a reader will get the regular 























Courtesy of ‘‘ The Electrical World.” 
POOR ARRANGEMENT OF READING LAMP. 


reflection commonly known as the ‘glare’ from a page of white 
paper because the light comes so much from one side. In read- 
ing underneath a lamp on a chandelier or bracket the reader must 
turn the page at such an angle that he does not receive this glare 
from the paper. This is easily done, but many people undoubtedly 
suffer from this without knowing what is the trouble or taking 
pains to find out. Since this glare of regular reflection is likely 
to be more pronounced with electric light than with kerosene 
lamps, it is probably this that is responsible for the preference 
that some people have for oil reading lamps even though electric 
light is available in the rest of the house.” 


In advocating the use of reading lights placed on chandeliers 
and brackets rather than table lamps, the authors disclaim a de- 
sire to advise trying to read with chandeliers arranged for the gen- 
eral illumination of the room. Chandeliers to be used for reading 
lights should be specially equipped for the purpose. We repro- 
duce herewith some of the illustrations given by the authors to 
make their ideas clear. 





Financial Aspect of Euthanasia.—A very practical 
view of the discussion regarding the putting to death of hopeless 
sufferers is taken by the editor of American Medicine (Philadel- 
phia), who suggests that we pay physicians to prolong life, not to 
shorten it, and that a member of the medical profession who 
should practice euthanasia under some future law allowing them 
to do so would doubtless find his income curtailed, no matter how 
he might be praised in the abstract by philanthropists. He 
writes: 

“ Civilization depends upon the safety of each life, and it would 
cut away our very foundations to give any one the legal right 
to destroy others. It is this inherited instinct which causes some 
States to abolish capital punishments, though it is generally be- 
lieved that they thereby do not properly guard the lives of the 


- normal citizens. The medical profession has but one reason for 


its existence, and that reason is the prolongation of life. It is a 
reason bound up in the very growth of modern society itself. To 
give a physician the legal right to end a life would therefore de- 
stroy the foundation of the existence of the profession. As a 
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body, physicians are emphatic against ali such propositions. In 
addition, it is frequently pointed out that it is not always possible 
to say when a life is surely doomed. Patients not infrequently 
recover from conditions which had every appearance of being 
fatal. If a physician had the right to end a painful life, which 
apparently was soon to end itself, how long would he retain his 
practice? People want a doctor who will struggle to keep them 
alive to the very end, even when appearances are all against 
them.” 


A MACHINE TO CURE RED NOSES. 


BNORMAL redness of the skin, especially of the nose, is now 
treated successfully by the use of an instrument that pricks 

the skin in thousands of places. The pricking instrument, which 
hus lately come into use in Germany, is illustrated in The Ameri- 








PRICKING INSTRUMENT. 
(Exact size.) 


can Inventor (Washington, January), which also prints the fol- 
lowing description of its mode of action, contributed by the Ber- 
lin correspondent of that journal. He says: 


“The permanent redness of a nose is due to pathologically en- 
larged blood vessels and can be produced by different causes. It 
may be said, however, that excessive drinking is far more seldom 
the cause of this anomaly than is generally supposed. In fact, 
the redness is most commonly produced by an extensive though 
very slight freezing, resulting in a morbid sensitiveness of the 
blood vessels as to variations in temperature. 

“ An efficient means of remedying abnormal redness consists in 
scarifying by scratching the extremities of the small veins con- 
cerned. This process is, however, rather lengthy, and, moreover, 
is liable to result in an even more serious disfiguring of the nose 
than the original anomaly. Now Professor Lassar, of Berlin, has 
designed a very suitable apparatus for treating red noses. . . 

“ An electrometer is made to drive a concussor (as used e.g. in 
filling teeth). The latter is provided with a stamp working in a 
vertical direction and to the centrifugal end of which a bundle 
of about 40 thin gilded platinum points has been attached. This 
stamp can be inserted and removed by means of a convenient key 
and is disinfected carefully before each treatment. The nose can 
be anesthetized by chlorethyl spray, though most patients readily 
endure the pricking treatment. This is made by producing a very 
full bleeding of the skin (cleaned carefully beforehand) by a ver- 
tical application of the needles kept on for some minutes. The 
bleeding is arrested instantaneously by compression. 

“Six to eight sittings (one or two per week) are said to be 
sufficient in most cases to restore even the most abnormal nose 
permanently to its normal color, without leaving any scar, by the 
superficial destruction of the excessive blood vessels. 

“The rapidly-repeated pricking may be combined with the use 
of galvano-caustical or electrolytical needies. Dermatologists 
have been using the device with a marked degree of success, and 
it may serve the purpose of eliminating birth-marks and other 
blemishes of the skin.” 
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TRYING TO IMAGINE SPACE OF FOUR 
DIMENSIONS. 
VEN those mathematicians who have worked out theoreti-+ 
cally the properties of figures of four or more dimensions 
have been wont to deny that the human mind could ever form an 
image of such figures. As we live in a three-dimensional world, 
and as imagination simply combines mentally things with which 
we are familiar, it would seem very improbable that it should ever 
be able to picture even the simplest four-dimensional figure. Yet 
in an interesting article in The Monist (Chicago) Dr. Cassius J. 
Keyser, of Columbia University, gives it as his opinion that the 
mind may ultimately attain to this. He notes that the eye sees 
in two dimensions only, and yet we form, or think we form, men- 
tal visual images of solids. In like manner he thinks that we 
may ultimately go at least one dimension further in the scale; in 
fact, he believes that he has been able to advance one step in this 
direction. He writes: 


“And now as to the question of imaginability. . . . Let it be 
understood at the outset that that is not in any sense a mathe- 
matical question, and mathematics as such is quite indifferent to 
whatever answer it may finally receive. Neither is the question 
primarily a question of philosophy. It is first of all a psychologi- 
cal question. . . . Undoubtedly just as three-dimensional figures 
may be represented in a plane, so four-dimensional figures may be 
represented in space. That, however, is hardly what is meant by 
imagining them. On the other hand, a four-dimensional figure 
may be rotated and translated in such a way that all of its parts 
come one after another into the threefold domain of the ordinary 
intuition. Again, the structure of a fourfold figure, every min- 
utest detail of its anatomy, can be traced out by analogy with its 
three-dimensional analogue. Now in such processes, repetition 
yields skill, and so they come ultimately to require only amounts 
of energy and of time that are quite inappreciable. Such skill 
once attained, the parts of a familiar fourfold configuration may 
be made to pass before the eye of intuition in such swift and 
effortless succession that the configuration seems present as a 
whole in a single instant. If the process and result are not, 
properly speaking, fourfold imagination and fourfold image, it 
remains for the psychologist to indicate what is lacking. 

“Certainly there is naught of absurdity in supposing that under 
suitable stimulation the human mind may in course of time even 
speedily develop a spatial intuition of four or more dimensions. 
At present, as the psychologists inform us and as every teacher 
of geometry discovers independently, the spatial imagination, in 
case of very many persons, comes distinctly short of being strictly 
even tri-dimensional. On the contrary, it is flat. It is not every 
one, even among scholars, that with eves closed can readily form 
a visual image of the whole of a simple solid like a sphere, en- 
veloping it completely with bent beholding rays of psychic light. 
In such defect of imagination, however, there is nothing to aston- 
ish. In the first place, man as a race is only a child. He has been 
on the globe but a little while, long indeed compared with the 
fleeting evanescents that constitute the most of common life, but 
very short, the merest fraction of a second, in the infinite stretch 
of time. In the second place. circumstances have not, in general, 
favored the development of his higher potentialities. His chief 
occupation has been the destruction and evasion of his enemies, 
contention for mere existence against hostile environment. Pain- 
ful necessity, then, has been the mother of his inventions. That, 
and not the vitalizing jov of self-realization, has for the most 
part determined the selection of the fashion of his faculties. But 
it would be foolish to believe that these have assumed their final 
form or attained the limits of their potential development. The 
imperious rule of necessity will relax. It will never pass quite 
away but it will relax. Itis relaxing. It has relaxed appreciably. 
The intellect of man will be correspondingly quickened. More 
and more will joy in its activity determine its modes and forms. 
The hyper-dimensional worlds that man’s reason has already 
created, his imagination may yet be able to depict and illuminate.” 


In conclusion Dr. Keyser asks what purpose the concept of 
hyperspace subserves, and this question he answers as follows: 


“On the one hand. the great generalization has made it possi- 
ble to enrich, quicken and beautify analysis with the terse, sen- 
suous, artistic, stimulating language of geometry. On the other 
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hand, the hyperspaces are in themselves immeasurably interest- 
ing and inexhaustibly rich fields of research. Not only does the 
geometrician find light in them for the illumination of many 
otherwise dark and undiscovered properties of the ordinary spaces 
of intuition, but he also discovers there wondrous structures quite 
unknown to ordinary space. These he examines. He handles 
them with the delicate instruments of his analysis. He beholds 
them with the eye of the understanding and delights in the pres- 
ence of their super-sensuous beauty.” 





Medical Side of Insurance.—That during the whole 
crisis through which the great insurance companies have been 
passing, no word has been said against the integrity of their medi- 
cal departments, is noted editorially in The Medical Times (New 
York, January). Says this journal: 


“Underpaid in the most extravagant co:npany and unappre- 
ciated, the medical examiners and directors have performed their 
work, thoroughly, conscientiously and beyond criticism. Yet put- 
ting the listening ear to the trembling air, we hear no chorus of 
praise to the faithful physicians in their positions of trust. The 
only words that come along the line are commands from the com- 
panies’ officers to cut down the medical expense, already down to 
the bone. 

“Tt would be interesting for the Legislative Committee to call 
the medical directors of the various companies and ascertain their 
pay. It would be found so meagre that even in companies with 
one-hundred-thousand-dollar salaries it would be laughable, were 
it not pitiful. These medical directors control the life-blood of 
the companies. Their work is the heart, the body, and the soul 
of the companies’ existence, and yet these men, intelligent, skilled 
and honest, are frequently forced to take practice to keep up their 
homes in proportion to the dignity of their positions. 

“When it comes to the examiner, the companies scarcely con- 
sider him at all. Even the select few who devote their entire 
time to examining, find it hard picking. For example, the priyci- 
pal examiner of a principal company in a metropolitan city stated 
recently, ‘I sat in a man’s office for an hour waiting to examine 
him for a ten-thousand-dollar policy. He looked healthy and 
would have passed the inspection of the company as to his busi- 
ness and social standing. But I found a systolic murmur in his 
heart region, and I believe that that man will scarcely live ten 
years. I saved my company ten thousand dollars, for which I get 
the munificent pay of two dollars,’ and this company is being 
criticized for its extravagance of management. Surely it is not 
in the medical department. 

“Some day on that brighter shore we suppose the doctor will 
come into his reward. But here we see but little of it. The 
physician is expected to be honest, efficient and omniscient and 
live on the clear, pure air which surrounds him.” 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


Sir William Preece, in distributing prizes at a recent English technical 
school commencement, is reported to have said: ‘‘ The American and 
continental systems of education are really too good; these men can 
quote formule and data on any conceivable subject, but when sent away 
from home in charge of work requiring initiative and self-reliance, these 
tmoen fail entirely because they can only work to instructions and to 
formule. The Englishman, on the other hand, who is not so well edu- 
cated, will tackle almost anything, and will carry it out to a successful 
issue.” To which The Western Electrician retorts: ‘So that is it. 
Americans ‘fail entirely’ because they lack initiative and self-reliance, 
spirit and energy, verve, vim and go, snap and ginger. By inference 
they are dependent creatures, meekly receiving instructions but not ven- 
turing beyond them, strong on precedent but weak on originality, theo- 
retical rather than practical, timid not bold, and presumably mild, mod- 
est and shrinking. Strange that we haven’t heard of all this before.” 


Our recent extract from Engineering News concerning ‘the oldest 
piece of wood in the world,” calls out the following from Theodore F. 
Geltz, of Masillon, Ohio: ‘I simply wish to state that 25 years ago I 
held in my hand a small piece of wood, about four inches long, one inch 
wide, and about one-half inch thick, which was taken from a coal mine 
in this county. The character of the wood was very similar to that of 
the piece referred to in the above-named article. As to the probable age 
of the piece I saw, let me state that it was found imbedded just between 
the coal (No. 1, or Masillon, seam of Ohio coals) and the overlying 
strata of bituminous slate, and incased in a thin coat of a bluish mud, 
like fire clay. To make sure that it was wood, I broke a small bit off 
and could then plainly see fibre and grain. It was not a fossil, but pos- 
sessed the real wood fibre. The mine foreman took possession of it, and 
what became of it I am unable to state, but am satisfied of its age far 
exceeding that of the piece found in New York City.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 





“THE UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA.” 

66 N extraordinary movement, in some respects not paral- 

leled for several centuries,” is the phrase by which the 
New York Christian Advocate (Methodist) characterizes the 
movement toward union between the Presbyterian, Methodist and 
Congregationalist Churches in Canada. The report of the joint 
committee of these three denominations, just published, is de- 
scribed by the Toronto Globe as “the most remarkable ecclesias- 
tical document issued in Protestant Christendom since the Re- 
formation.” “Never before,” continues The Globe, “did the 
official representatives of three different denominations—different 
in their origins, in their traditions, and in their creedal documents 
—meet together in authoritative and deliberate council and find 
in doctrine, in policy, in institutions, or in spirit no insuperable 
obstacle to organic union.” All the indications seem to point to 
the ultimate consummation of this union, and the name tenta- 
tively chosen for the new church is “The United Church of 
Canada.” The Interior (Presbyterian, Chicago) writes of the 
union planned as “the most radical and remarkable coalition of 
churches that has been proposed since the Reformation brought 
in the era of denominational divisions.” Zion’s Herald (Meth- 
odist, Boston) reminds us that Canada in the past has led the 
way in effecting denominational unions. In 1875 the various 
branches of the Presbyterian Church in Canada, caused by dis- 
ruptions in Scotland, were united into the Canadian Presbyterian 
Church; and in 1884 the four branches of Methodism in Canada 
were fused into a united Methodism. The history of this latest 
movement toward union is thus outlined in the New York Out- 
look: 


“Representatives of the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congre- 
gational Churches, to the number of one hundred and fifty, met a 
year ago in consultation in Toronto to promote the organic union 
of those Churches. After three days’ deliberation they decided 
that there were no insuperable difficulties in the way, and com- 
mittees were appointed to harmonize, if possible, the various sys- 
tems of doctrine, Church polity, administration, and the status 
of the ministry. These committees met again in Toronto for 
further consultation and to report a practical basis of union. That 
irenical conference met, very appropriately, in the Christmas 
week, December 20 and 21, in a church decorated for Christmas. 
A common creed was formulated expressing the essentials of the 
systems of doctrine of the several Churches. It was found, in 
frank and friendly discussion, that there were fewer points of dif- 
ference and more of agreement than they had thought. The 
sovereignty of God and the free will of man were shown to be 
the complements each of the other. Similarly it was found that 
the diverse systems of Church polity and administration and 
ministerial status could be harmonized to the mutual advantage 
of all negotiating bodies. ... The tentative plan of union will 
be submitted to the General Conference of the Methodist Church, 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and the Con- 
gregational Union for further action, and will doubtless be sent 
by these bodies to the people, who are ultimate authority, for rati- 
fication.” 


The Outlook believes “the pressure on the resources of all the 
churches in both men and women for the extension of their work 
in the great Northwest of Canada” to be a strong factor in this 
movement toward union. The Christian Advocate remarks edi- 
torially : 


“This experiment in each of its stages should receive the con- 
centrated attention of the Protestantism of the world. If it suc- 
ceed it will make feasible the only reasonable plan for the diminu- 
tion of the number of distinct communions. 

_ “Tt is impossible for the Roman Catholics to affiliate with 
bodies of Christians that will not recognize the authority of the 
Pope. The Church of England and its near relatives will not 
surrender any of the prerogatives claimed for its bishops and 
clergy. Until now the Baptists have maintained the integrity of 
their forms and formulas. These three bodies cannot unite with 
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one another or with others in an ecclesiastical union. All other 
evangelical denominations of English origin except eccentrics 
can unite with such a Church as is here proposed.” 


The Presbyterian (Toronto, Canada) thinks that the prospects 


are bright for a consummation of the proposed union. It says: 


“There will be no unseemly haste; in the nature of things there 
cannot be. It will take some little time to prepare the basis and 
have it pronounced upon ultimately by the body of the people. 
Agreement as to the things that may be given up, and the things 
that shall remain, will not come in a moment, but it will come. 
There is an organizing power of its own in a great, structural, co- 
ordinating movement like this.” 


The Presbyterian Banner (Pittsburg, Pa.) comments as fol- 
lows: ; 


“We have been hearing from time to time of a program of 
church union in Canada that seemed impracticable, judged by our 
possibilities, but the press announces that it is on the point of 
apparent consummation. . . . We would hardly think a union of 
these three Churches possible in this country, but it appears to be 
possible only a few miles to the north of us, and it is the Lord’s 
doing and marvelous in our eyes. The Spirit of the Lord, how- 
ever, is not restricted by geographical boundaries and red and 
blue lines on the map, and what the Spirit can do there he may 
do here.” 


The Christian Observer (Presbyterian, Louisville, Ky.) -fears 
that “a comprehensive plan of union like this may lose in inten- 
sion what it gains in extension.” The Southern Presbyterian 
(Atlanta, Ga.) complains that the proposed basis for organic 
union “omits several precious documents.” To quote: 


“So far as we have caught its meaning, it omits plenary in- 
spiration, leaves out all the virility of foreordination, ignores the 
representative covenant with Adam, omits particular election and 
particular redemption, and the preservation of the saints. 

“Its ecclesiastical paragraphs fail to distinctly exclude tran- 
substantiation or consubstantiation. They speak not a word as 
to mode of baptism, leaving full room for the introduction of 
immersion. It provides for church government by ‘ officers,’ but 
says nothing about ruling elders, so far as we see, and nothing 
about deacons.” 


The Methodists in Canada number 916,659, the Presbyterians 
842,016, and the Congregationalists 28,000. Thus, as 7‘he Church 
Standard (Protestant Episcopal, Philadelphia) points out, the 
new church will enter upon its work with a membership of 


1,786,676, “nearly one-third of the population of the whole of 
Canada.” 





A RELIGIOUS ADVANCE IN 1905. 


HE religious gains of the past year, says an editorial para- 
graph in The American Monthly Review of Reviews, “can 
perhaps be said to have consisted, not so much in a widespread and 
pronounced spiritual awakening, as in what might be termed the 
readjustment, in accordance with the times, of the economic and 
political relations which religious organizations have with govern- 
ments.” This readjustment, the writer holds, in the end makes for 
a purer and higher spirituality. He goes on to cite specifically the 
cases of the Russian and of the Roman Catholic Churches. We 
read: 


“With the fall of Pobiedonostseff and the removal of religious 
disabilities by the Czar, the Russian Church has been born again, 
and will undoubtedly play a greater part than ever before in the 
political and moral regeneration of the Russian people. Pope Pius 
X. has more than maintained the policy of enlightenment and 
progressive statesmanship with which he began his pontificate. He 
has been far-sighted and progressive enough to recall a number 
of long-antedated Papal bulls, among them the famous ‘Bulla 
Cruciata.’ By this action he now absolutely forbids the future 
sale of any privilege or dispensation by Catholic bishops and 
clergy for a money consideration. The Bulla Cruciata, issued at 
the time of the Crusades, has remained, in the hands of the big- 
oted bishops of Spain, Spanish America, and the Philippines, a 
means of great religious, political, and social corruption. His 
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Holiness has also taken high and advanced ground in departing 
from the ‘non expedit’ attitude of Leo XIII., and Pius IX., per- 
mitting, and even advising, pious Catholics to vote at national and 
local elections throughout Italy. This brings the Vatican into much 
more friendly and profitable relations with the Quirinal, and 
regains in Italy a modicum of that political influence which is lost 
to the Church in France by the abrogation of the famous Con- 
cordat.” 

Not long ago a paragraph in The Boston Transcript referred 
to the recall of the “Bulla Cruciata” as the abolition of the sale 
of indulgences. This aroused indignation among Catholic readers, 
one of whom characterized the reference as “an abominable lie,” 
while another described it as “an insulting paragraph.” The Cath- 
olic Union and Times (Buffalo), exclaimed editorially : “ The latest 
lic is that the pardon of sin by sale of indulgences has been 
abolished by the present Pontiff. An indulgence the pardon of sin! 
Risum teneatis amici!” 





A MOSLEM VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Pay ALI, late judge of the British Court of Judicature 
in Bengal, contributes the third paper in The Hibbert Jour- 
nal’s series of “Impressions of Christianity from the Points of 
View of the Non-Christian Religions.” Papers 1 and 2, already 
quoted in these columns, presented respectively the Jewish and 
the Buddhist points of view. Ameer Ali examines Christianity 
from the standpoint of Islamism. Many of his statements will 
probably be read with some surprise. Islam and Christianity, 
he claims, have “identical aims and ideals,” and are in substan- 
tial agreement in their general principles. He makes a distinc- 
tion in regard to what he calls “ modern Christianity,” which he 
declares is “overladen with Greek philosophy and Pauline mys- 
ticism.” Moslems, he tells us, consider that Islam “ represents 
the religion Jesus in fact taught.” The Moslem belief, he adds, 
is probably in accord with that of the primitive Christians—of 
the Ebionites, “the sect of the poor,” to whom Jesus had preached 
and among whom he had lived. “To Paul, Jew by birth, Greek 
by education, who had never felt the influence of the Great 
Prophet, is due the present divergence between Islam and Chris- 
tianity.”. The Moslem mind, we are told, rejects with abhorrence 
the idea that Jesus was “the only-begotten Son of God.” It 
recognizes, nevertheless, the mystery of the “immaculate concep- 
tion,” describing Jesus, however, as the “unbegotten son of 
Mary.” The Moslems, moreover, do not believe that Jesus died 
upon the cross, but hold to the tradition that at the last moment 
he was saved by divine agency from an ignominieus death. In 
this belief, says the writer, they agree with the Docetic Christians, 
who explained “his disappearance as more consistent with his 
Sonship than the orthodox doctrine.” Divergence, of course, be- 
comes wider still, when consideration is taken of the outcome of 
these two beliefs in Pauline theology. The writer continues: 


“In order to reconcile the two conflicting theories—the Son- 
ship of Jesus with his death on the cross—Pauline Christianity 
formulated the doctrine of Atonement, which again is based on 
the dogma that ‘mankind sinned in Adam. Islam absolutely 
repudiates the doctrine of original sin. Hereditary depravity 
and ‘natural sinfulness’ are emphatically denied. Every child 
of man is born pure; every departure in after life from the path 
of truth and rectitude is due to education. ‘Every child of man,’ 
declared the Prophet of Islam, ‘is born religiously constituted ; 
it is his parents who make him afterwards a Jew, a Christian, 
or a Sabean. . .. Every human being has two inclinations—one 
prompting him to good and impelling him thereto, and the other 
prompting him to evil, and thereto impelling him’; but ‘the Godly 
assistance is nigh, and he who asks for the help of God in con- 
tending with the evil promptings of his own heart obtains it.’ 
The Moslem cannot naturally conceive that the Almighty Creator 
of the universe, the All-good, the All-wise, should create a world 
abounding in sin; that, not successful in rooting it out, He should 
send His ‘sole begotten Son’ to offer himself as a sacrifice to 
save mankind from eternal perdition. It seems somewhat ab- 
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surd that because the first man was unreasonable or disobedient 
enough to eat the forbidden fruit of the tree of knowledge, he 
should not only be expelled from the Garden of Eden, but an 
awful doom should be passed on all his posterity, from which they 
would not be extricated until the Son of God should sacrifice 
himself. To the Moslem mind, it is incomprehensible that, if the 
Father accepted the life of the Son as a forfeit for the sins of 
mankind, the bulk of humanity should still not be exempt from 
divine wrath, nor those who believe in the Son be free from sin, 
“The Moslem believes that the idea of atonement in Chris- 
tianity is a survival of the conception which prevailed among all 
the nations of antiquity, and which is in vogue even now among 
some races, that an angry God can only be appeased by the 
‘sacrifice’ of human beings, particularly someone especially dear 
or especially precious. The Islamist does not believe that Jesus 
ever wished his followers to understand his death as a sacrificial 
offering for the sins of mankind in general or their sins in par- 
ticular. The enthusiasm with which the common folk had wel- 
comed him unto Jerusalem had already died out; whilst the bit- 
terness and alarm of the priests and rabbis had increased. As 
the dream of an immediate advent of the kingdom of heaven 
faded away, the heart was filled with forebodings of betrayal and 
death. And these forebodings naturally found expression at the 
Last Supper—the Passover feast which the Prophet shared for 
the last time with his disciples. It was then that he invited them 
on all such-occasions to remember him and the tidings he had 
brought. The old message was dead in the hearts of men; the 
new, fresh with hope and charity, had broken the rigorous bonds 
It was the beginning of a new era—a new 
life; and he naturally called upon them to forget the old asso- 
ciations, and not, in future, to connect the Passover feast with 
the deliverance from Egypt, but to remember it in his personal- 
ity as a memorial of their liberation from the shackles of a life- 
less formalism. To accentuate his advice, and to impress on 
them his earnestness, it is possible he told them, when partaking 
of the paschal meal, to look upon the bread they ate as his flesh, 
and the wine they drank as his blood. The Moslems think this 
to be a more natural explanation of his words—if he ever used 
them—than to suppose he meant to convey, mystically disguised, 
an unnatural idea, which does not commend itself to reason.” 


The doctrine of “ justification by faith,” says the writer, may 
be said to derive support from the sayings of Jesus as reported 
in the Christian gospels. He charges Paul with having inter- 
woven into his system, as an integral part of Christianity, the lit- 
eral construction of these words to mean that “so long as people 
believed in Jesus, conduct is immaterial.” The Moslem, he adds, 
“naturally regards the doctrine of ‘justification by faith’ as dis- 
astrous to human morality.” What, he asks, did Jesus actually 
teach? And he replies: 


“The Islamic belief is that his mission, like that of Mohammed, 
was to re-enunciate the eternal truths of God, and to recall hu- 
manity to the inevitable track of spiritual evolution. His ethical 
precepts, whether direct in form or dressed in parables, are thus 
common to all higher religions. There is no question of berrow- 
ing from one source or another, for God imparts His truths to 
all He chooses for His work. Jesus was thus not the first to im- 
press on the conscience of mankind the duties of self-sacrifice, 
self-abnegation, devotion to God, love of humanity. There were 
others before him, as others after him, to preach the practice 
of peace, humility, charity, good works, submission to God’s will, 
forgiveness of injuries, and the denial of self... . 

“ Buddha had preached in the East that a perfect life could only 
be acquired by ‘abandoning the world.’ Jesus, accustomed from 
childhood to connect wealth with oppression, and its acquisition 
with corruption and deceit, naturally believed that holiness could 
only be attained through poverty and asceticism. The Essenes 
and Ebionites insisted on their members leading a life of abso- 
lute self-denial. The Essenian hermits, clad in tattered garments, 
living on meagre fare, moved among the humble denizens of the 
countryside, and preached that the favoured of God were the 
poor, the lowly, the downtrodden, the merciful, and the peace- 
ful. The preachings of these pietists found an echo in the teach- 
ings of Jesus. Like them, he went among the poor and dis-' 
tressed, bringing them solace and healing their physical ills; like 
them, he enjoined his disciples to practise humility and _ self- 
denial.” 
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The summary of the Moslem view is that Jesus did not preach 
q religion of universal application, but that his messengership 
“was essentially a link in the chain of man’s spiritual develop- 
ment.” Ameer Ali admits that Christianity appears to satisfy 
the spiritual aspirations of many cultured minds in the Western 
world, but its deficiency as an effective moral religion aiming at 
universality, he claims, is due to the fact that it is “devoid of 
positive prescriptions.” “Though idealistic and elevated in its 
conceptions, it does not appeal to the intelligence or heart of the 
natural man,” to whom religion owes the duty of “elevating him 
towards humanity.” The positive merits of Jesus as a spiritual 
teacher are thus set forth: 


“Withal, the Moslems regard Jesus as one of the greatest 
moral teachers of the world, and love and revere him as such. 
The Jews had turned the Levitical law, with all its minutiz, into 
a fetish; Jesus redeemed them from its bondage. He was the 
first among his nation to teach in the truest sense that the ker- 
nel was of greater value than the shell, the spirit than the letter. 
In:an age when hardness of heart was a virtue, and poverty a 
crime, he preached charity and love, compassion tc .2 poor, pity 
for the orphan. He taught the sacredness of trutii, justice and 
purity, the blessedness of. humility. He widened the narrow 
horizon of Judaism, and raised its ideal. His messengership was 
essentially a link in the chain of man’s spiritual development. But 
Jesus had appeared in the midst of an organised society subject 
to one of the most civilised governments of antiquity. His pre- 
cepts were, therefore, of a general character, naturally wanting 
in that definiteness which alone makes them of practical value 
to the uncultured and undisciplined mind. Principles, inculcated 
by revelation or philosophy, are sufficient for the higher natures: 
a Marcus Aurelius could exist independently of Christianity or 
Islam. But for lower minds, positive rules are essential, and 
where religion does not supply them, its deficiency must needs be 
supplemented by the secular law. A religion without rules ac- 
ceptable to the conscience of all humanity is mere philosophy, 
which leaves untouched both the heart and mind of the ordinary 
man. The lives of the ministers, often elevating in their example 
—the weekly sermons, eloquent and appealing—act but as a rip- 
ple on the surface. The worshipper carries into his home little 
of what he hears. The terrible crimes against women and chil- 
dren which one shudders to read of daily, the savagery with 
which parents maltreat, nay, murder, their own offspring, are all 
due to one cause—the absence of positive prescriptions. The 
natural man is a savage; drink, lust, or greed turns him into a 
veritable beast. 

“Religion has to elevate him towards humanity. To effect 
that purpose, to humanise the home, to regulate the domestic re- 
lations, to make the parents remember that children are a sacred 
trust from God, it must be directory—like the secular law, in 
the outward dealings of man to man. Rules against drunken- 
ness, rules prescribing cleanliness, charity, devotion, duty 
towards the bondspeople, pity for the dumb creation, form thus 
the very essence of an effective moral religion aiming at uni- 
versality.” 





THE PASSING OF MATERIALISM. 


HAT we are done with materialism and atheism as philoso- 
phies is asserted by Professor Borden P. Bowne, of Boston 
University, in The Homiletic Review (New York, January). 
What Professor Bowne calls in his title the “ Passing of Mechani- 
cal Naturalism” is discussed in this article in connection with 
Professor Haeckel’s two works, “The Riddle of the Universe” 
and “The Wonders of Life,” published at an interval of six 
years. Both set forth what Professor Bowne calls “naive and 
confident materialism and atheism of the good, old-fashioned 
type,” in which the soul is “the physiological action or function 
of the brain,” and “the thought of immortality is absurd,” while 
the notion of God “has long beer. exploded and no longer im- 
poses on educated people.” There is, however, the writer thinks, 
great significance in Haeckel’s attitude during these six years. 
Though “still fully persuaded in his own mind,” he recognizes 
that the tide has changed. Professor Bowne writes: 
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“Tn the ‘Riddle’ he [Haeckel] complains that many have 
fallen away from the faith. Virchow, like the foolish Galatians, 
was bewitched in his later years, that he should not obey the 
truth. Du Bois Reymond also, who for a time ran well in the 








PROF. BORDEN P. BOWNE. 


He calls attention to the number of eminent thinkers who, with ad- 
vancing years, have deserted the materialistic position in philosophy. 


ways of monism, afterward erred and strayed from the way, and 
in his famous ‘ Ignorabimus Speech’ gave occasion for the enemy 
to triumph. In 1863 Wundt published his ‘Lectures on the 
Human and the Animal Soul.’ In this work he walked worthy 
of his high calling in monism, but thirty years later he published 
a second edition which was largely a recantation of the first. In 
the preface Wundt speaks of the fundamental errors of the first 
edition and says that he ‘learned many years ago to consider the 
work a sin of his youth’; it ‘weighed on him as a kind of 
crime from which he longed to free himself as soon as possible,’ 
Haeckel says of it: ‘In the first edition he [Wundt] is purely 
monistic and materialistic, in the second edition purely dualistic 
and spiritualistic. When the ‘ Riddle of the Universe’ was writ- 
ten, George Romanes was still supposed to be faithful and was 
highly applauded, but in the ‘Wonders of Life’ Hackel admits 
that he also was very far gone from original monistic righteous- 
ness and had even adopted ‘ mystic religious views.’ .. . 

“But none of these things move the Professor, or seem to 
awaken the slightest doubt on his part of the soundness of his 
own positions. On the contrary, he stands like Abdiel, ‘ faithful 
among the faithless,’ and ready to challenge the four corners of 
the intellectual world to dispute his views. He finds a charitable 
excuse for these defections. Men are subject to ‘ psychological 
metamorphoses’ with advancing years. ‘The experiences of later 
years sometimes have the effect, not of enriching, but of disturb- 
ing, the mind, and with old age there comes a gradual decay of 
the brain, just as happens in all other organs.’ It was such a 
‘ metamorphosis’ that turned the critical Kant of the ‘ Critique 
of the Pure Reason’ into the dogmatic Kant of the ‘ Practical 
Reason,’ and led him to proclaim the ‘three great hallucinations’ 
of God, freedom, and immortality to be indispensable practical 
postulates in life. It was a similar metamorphosis that trans- 
formed the Virchow of the ‘ Collected Essays on Scientific Medi- 
cine’ into the Virchow of the famous address on ‘ The Liberty of 
Science in Modern States.” Similarly with Wundt and many 
others. In Romanes’s case the matter was further complicated 
by illness and grief at the loss of friends, in which ‘ condition of 
extreme depression and melancholy he fell under mystic in- 
fluences which promised him rest and hope by belief in the super- 
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natural.’ But in all of these cases, it is pointed out, the earlier 
views have far greater probability. For the attainment of truth 
‘the organ of the mind, the phronema, must be in a normal con- 
dition,’ while it is well known that deep emotional disturbance 
and painful experiences often distort the judgment and cloud the 
pure light of reason. Thus the Professor keeps on good terms 
with himself, while exercising charity toward those who differ. 
It may be added that he shows no signs of a coming ‘ psychologi- 
cal metamorphosis ’-in his own case.” 


But the fact is, Professor Bowne asserts, that these so-called 
“psychological metamorphoses” of other scientific men are sim- 
ply indications of the march of science, which has moved away 
from Haeckel without his realization of that fact. Science, Pro- 
fessor Bowne thinks, is now simply descriptive; it has turned over 
to philosophy the business of causal explanation, and philosophy 
is realizing that such explanation can not be made “on any me- 
chanical and impersonal plane.” In other words, if we are to 
credit the author of “Aspects of Theism,” materialism is old- 
fashioned, and “mechanism,” as an explanation of the things 
that be, is a back number. 





MUZZLING THE PULPIT. 


HE recent discussion between Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of 
Portland, Ore., and the trustees of Temple Emanu-El, New 
York city, “cuts to the quick of our ecclesiastical polity,” says 
The Evening Post. It appears that a committee of inquiry waited 
upon Dr. Wise, in regard to the possibility of his accepting a call 
to Temple Emanu-E]. This interview was followed by a letter 
to Dr. Wise from Mr. Louis Marshall, formulating the substance 
of what was said by the committee. From this letter, as printed in 
The Reform Advocate (Chicago), we learn that it is considered 
by the congregation of Emanu-E] a necessary condition that “the 
pulpit should always be subject to and under the control of the 
Board of Trustees.” Mr. Marshall's letter goes on to say: 


“This announcement of our congregation law is not a mere 
figure of speech or an empty formula, although in the past it has 
never led to any friction between our rabbis and our Board of 
Trustees. It does not mean that the Board of Trustees will call 
upon any incumbent of our pulpit to sacrifice or surrender his 
principles or conviction. The converse of this proposition is 
equally important—that the Board of Trustees shall not and will 
not sacrifice or surrender the principles or the convictions which 
it especially represents. 

“The logical consequence of a conflict of irreconcilable views 
between the rabbi and the Board of Trustees is that one or the 
other must give way. . Naturally, it must be the rabbi. It goes 
without saying, therefore, that at such a juncture he should have 
the privilege of resigning. His failure to exercise that option 
necessarily implies an acquiescence by him in the view of the 
Board of Trustees.” 


To this letter Dr. Wise replied that no self-respecting minister 
of religion, in his opinion, could consider a call to a pulpit under 
such conditions. kn an open letter to the president and mem- 
bers of Temple Emanu-E] he wrote in part as follows: 


“T believe that a question of super-eminent importance has been 
raised, the question whether the pulpit shall be free or whether 
the pulpit shall not be free. The whole question of the churches 
is involved in this question. .. . 

“ The chief oftice of a minister, I take it, is not to represent the 
views of the congregation, but to proclaim the truth as he sees 
it. How can he serve a congregation as a teacher save as he 
quickens the minds of the hearers by the vitality and independence 
of his utterances. But how can a man be vital and independent 
and helpful if he be tethered and muzzled? . . . The minister is 
not to be the spokesman of the congregation, not the message 
bearer of, the congregation, but the bearer of a message to the 
congregation. 

“The Jewish minister, I repeat, does not speak ex-cathedra, 
and his views are not supposed to have a binding force upon the 
congregation to which he ministers. He is to express his con- 
victions on any subject that comes within the purview of re- 
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ligion and ethics, but these convictions do not purport to consti- 
tute a creed or dogma to which a congregation must in whole or 
in part subscribe. But the Board of Trustees asserts the right to 
define and to formulate the views in which the rabbi must 
acquiesce, or, failing to acquiesce therein, resign... . 

“T am asked to point the way, and my hands are tied and my 
feet are fettered. It is idle rhetoric to say, as does the communi- 
cation appended, that the words ‘The pulpit shall always be sub- 
jected to and under the control of the Board of Trustees,’ do not 
mean that the Board of Trustees will call upon any incumbent 
of our pulpit to sacrifice or surrender his principles or convic- 
tions.” 


Jewish Comment (Baltimore), in reference to this discussion, 
remarks: 


“Fifty years ago in America rabbis for the most part had un- 
restrained use of their pulpits. They led a congregation who had 
confidence in their powers and who made no pretensions to 
superior knowledge of the principles which ought to be pro- 
pounded in or excluded from the synagogue. With the advent of 
younger rabbis, enthusiastically received but lightly valued, as the 
transfer of the control of the service and the restriction of the 
pulpit amply testify, there arose the ‘synagogue boss,’ as he has 
been called, or, to put the sentiment ,for its concrete manifesta- 
tion, a distrust of the rabbi, resulting in’ the minimizing of his influ- 
ence and importance. Thus it comes that the pulpit is declared 
‘always to be under the control of the board of trustees,’ and it 
is true in enough instances, even if it be not true in the case of 
Emanu-El. The loss of force, influence and dignity which this 
has caused the rabbi is felt on every hand. Something of the con- 
tempt that is so freely showered on communal employes, or secre- 
taries, charity workers, agents of one kind or another, has encom- 
passed the rabbi, and he has become very often a mere ornamen- 
tal automaton which makes so many visits, delivers so many ser- 
mons or teaches so many children at appointed times in appointed 
places. The condition arose out of the fact that the pew grew in- 
tellectually more rapidly than the pulpit.” 


Jacob Voorsanger, editor of Emanu-El (San Francisco), com- 
ments in part as follows: 


“Tt is true that in this democratic regime the office of the rabbi 
is neither that of the priest, nor even of the pastor. The rabbi 
purely and simply is the teacher of his people. But the office of 
the teacher indicates or predicates a more intimate knowledge of 
the materials to be taught than can be attributed to his disciples. 
Hence those who sit under the rabbi cannot arrogate unto them- 
selves the right to dictate to him what or how he shall teach. 
They may dissent from his teachings, for they are free men; but 
if there is any office in the world where the perfect liberty to 
teach without dictation is essential, it is in the office of rabbi.” 


If ministers wish to keep their minds forever open to new 
truth, to say with Rabbi Wise, “ My pulpit is not to be muzzled,” 
remarks The Evening Post, they do not fit into the order which 
is dominant to-day. We read further: 


“There are lawless exceptions. Phillips Brooks was a man 
whose ‘ churchmanship ’—that is, his fervor for the special tenets 
of Episcopalianism—was bitterly assailed, yet he was too power- 
ful to be driven out. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst is notoriously 
deficient in ardor for Calvinism; he too commands a loyal follow- 
ing. But the man who lacks this unusual force must tread the 
strait and narrow path of the sect, or he is suspected of being 
‘dangerous,’ and he is quietly side-tracked. If Rabbi Wise wants 
to apply the principles of morals to politics and finance, to speak 
out boldly, no matter whose feelings are hurt, to attempt the diffi- 
cult and unpopular task of bringing religion into contact with 
daily life and thought, he must gather an independent following, 
which has confidence in his purposes and his ideals. So must 
any minister who wishes to be absolutely unmuzzled. This is 
one reason why strong men—as the churches themselves complain 
—refuse the ministry as a career; and one reason why the 
churches lack vitality.” 





The Outlook, writing of the late President Harper, suggests that some 
day some appreciating friend will build for him ‘“‘ the one monument he 
would desire above all others, by putting in the center of the University 
campus the college cathedral which it was his ambition to erect there.” 
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RISE OF THE LABOR PARTY IN BRITISH 
POLITICS. 


HE blizzard which has so deeply buried the Conservative 
party in the English general elections is the result of a sud- 
den change in the wind of political opinion, and a sudden fall of 
the temperature in the Tory thermometer, we learn from the 
European papers and late despatches. The Labor party has arisen 
suddenly to life and strength, altho for a long time the labor 
organs have been preparing their constituents to strike the blow 
which has made the political structure tremble more violently than 
it has ever done since the passing of the reform bill. Thus the 
labor paper Justice (London) published an “ Electoral Manifesto,” 
stating the demands of the party it represented, old age pensions, 
work for the unemployed, etc., and urged its readers to vote for 
any candidate, Liberal oy Tory, who promised to stand up for 
these demands. Of these demands Justice says: 


“Elsewhere we give the Electoral Manifesto of the Social- 
Democratic Federation, setting out the social issues which really 
concern the people. . . . Our comrades everywhere are urged to 
keep these more important issues to the front, and to see that 
no candidate is allowed to ignore them. The manifesto does not 
attempt to guide the individtual in the disposal of his vote; for to 
us, as Social-Democrats, there is nothing to choose between the 
two parties, and until a decision is arrived at by the party as a 
whole we do not advise our comrades to vote for either or neither 
of the candidates. In constituencies where there are. Socialist 
candidates, this question does not arise at all. It will be our duty 
not only to vote for such a candidate, but to do all else in our 
power to ensure his return.” 


The Clarion (London), another labor organ, announces that 
the policy of the Independent Labor Party is identical with this 
and says: 


“The Independent Labor Party at their Manchester Confer- 
ence, have virtually :reasserted the policy of Blatchford’s famous 
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ELIMINATING COOLIE LABOR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Sir H. C -B.—‘‘ We had better have a bit of this pigtail off, Mr. Lion— 
it doesn’t suit you at all.” 
Mr. Lion—‘“‘Qnite right ! 
fortable with it.’’ 


It’s Lyttelton’s doing, I’ve never been com- 
—Westminster Gazette (London). 


Fourth Clause, with this relaxation—justified, perhaps, by the 
Party’s growing strength—that local branches in constituencies 
where there is no Labor candidate, are recommended to support 
candidates working on independent lines who are prepared to 
work and vote with the Party in Parliament.” 


The Daily News (London) and the Daily Chronicle (London), 
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Liberal organs, have long been trying to conciliate the Labor 
party, and one proof of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s saga- 
cious forethought, was his appointment of Mr. John Burns to a 
seat in the Cabinet. The Prime Minister in his election speeches 
gave labor and the problem of the unemployed a prominent place 
in his platform. Results show his political wisdom. The Liberal 




















JOHN. BURNS, 


Leader of the British Labor Party, which is showing astonishing 
strength in the Parliamentary elections. 


party has been returned to office by the influence of the Labor 
party. This, at least, is the opinion of the London Times, which 
speaks as follows: 


“What we are now witnessing is really not an expression of ad- 
miration for Liberal statesmanship or a wholesale condemnation 
of Mr. Balfour and his works. It is not a verdict upon the issues 
that the politicians imagined themselves prescribing for the elec- 
tors. While they have been disputing about their issues, another 
issue has been shaping itself after the fashion of such things, 
quietly, silently, without observation. 

“That issue is whether the working classes, who form the bulk 
of the electorate, are to decide the policy they desire, or go on 
contenting themselves with choosing between the policies offered 
to them by the traditional parties. They have decided for the 
first alternative. They have done what some observers expected - 
them to do long ago, but what they had so long abstained from 
doing that these observers had forgotten to go on expecting it.” 


On the other hand, the Morning Post (London) says that 
Manchester has recently been prosperous in her cotton industry, 
and feared even the moderate tariff which Mr. Balfour stood for; 
hence its declaration at the polls: for Liberalism and free trade. 
The Graphic (London) a Unionist organ, re-echoes in general 
terms this opinion, and remarks: 


“Tt cannot be doubted that the country was not prepared for 
such a revolution in its fiscal policy, and declined to grasp the 
subtle distinction between free trade and protection as illustrated 
by Mr. Balfour’s halfway house.” 


According to the Daily Telegraph (London), the result was 
the outcome of all the combined radical and democratic tendencies 
which have lately been condensing and precipitating in the 
political atmosphere of Great Britain, and thus “the combined 
forces of radicalism, separatism, socialism and secularism wrought 
a black day for the Unionists.” 








MAKING MARTYRS OF PEACEMAKERS 
IN FRANCE. 


WENTY-EIGHT signers of the anti-militarist placards 
which on the Ist of October last appeared on the walls of 

the Parisian streets, were tried before a jury in the recent assizes 
of the French capital, 
according to the Ham- 
burger Zeitung, and 
were found guilty. 
Among the accused, we 
are told, were Gustave 
Hervé, and the publicist 
Urbain Gohier, besides 
others, including a 
woman, of various other 
nationalities. They were 
all found guilty, and con- 
demned to different 
periods of imprisonment. 
According to the paper 
quoted, the soldiers were, 
by these placarded ap- 
peals, incited to strike 
and to desert, if ever 
they were sent to the 
frontiers. Henri Roche- 

- fort in the Jntransigeant 
(Paris), expressed him- 
“self as quite confident 
- that President Loubet 
would at once remit the penalty of these offenders, and remarked: 





URBAIN GOHIER, 


The prominent French writer who 
has been thrown into prison for sign- 
ing an anti-militarist placard. 


“The sentences of condemnation which were published yester- 
day might be considered extremely severe, if they were not abso- 
lutely hollow and meaningless. Under the blows of the driver’s 
whip, the slave Loubet will be compelled in the near future to 
sign the full and complete pardon of those concerned in the anti- 
militaristic manifestations. Having annulled the condemnation of 
Dreyfus, who wished to deliver France into the hands of Ger- 
many, it would be quite unjust for him to confirm that of Hervé 
and his associates, who admit that they intended to betray the 
same France into the hands of the same Germany. But in any 
case, the negro of the Elysée has no voice in the matter. .A paper 
will be presented to him. ‘Sign it !’ the presentor will say, and 
on pain of seeing the Jaurés gang refuse to cast for him a vote 
for that presidency to which he aspires with an ardor exactly 
proportionate to the earnestness with which he abjures re-elec- 
tion, he will sign. The lot of the twenty-six condemned men need 
trouble no one. The Court of Cassation, composed almost en- 
tirely of anti-nationalist Dreyfusards, is only put where it is, in 
order to quash sentences, and acquit everyone whose case is set 
before it.” 


Among the witnesses brought in against the accused, says La 
Liberté (Paris), was Mr. Jaurés, the pacifist. This fact causes 
the Journal des Debats (Paris) to express its regret that Jaurés 
was not present during the whole of the trial, where he would 
have had an opportunity of learning the logical conclusions of his 
own doctrines. This paper says: 


“Mr..Jaurés merely came to give testimony before the Court 
of Assizes. 
of the anti-militarists. He would then have seen what his own 
theories lead to. Does he not consider that the country is to 
every citizen a thing purely personal and subjective, and that the 
love, the devotion, the self-sacrifice which we owe to it are pro- 
portionate to the benefits which we gain from it? Now Mr. 
Hervé has said that the great majority of citizens gain no benefit 
from the country, and therefore owe it no return.... He 
preaches revolt and anarchy.” 


When Mr. Hervé was interviewed by the representative of a 
leading Parisian paper, he appeared “ overflowing with joy,” de- 
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clared the reporter. The anti-militarist professor of history thus 
delivered himself: | 


“The only thing that annoys me is that my condemnatiog has 
pained certain of my personal friends. Apart from this, and look. 
ing at the matter in a socialistic aspect, I am perfectly delighted 
by the severity of the verdict. It will do a great deal of good for 
our party, and for what you call Hervéism. In any case, mo 
of us are those who have ‘been there before,’ and are familiar 
with the Court of Assizes. I have appeared there four times be. 
fore this present trial. But as I was acquitted on each occas} 
it did little towards the socialistic propaganda. It is a different 
thing to-day, and the heavy sentences passed on us, especially on 
me, will serve our cause most admirably.”—Translations made for 
Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





PROGRESS OF FEMINISM IN GERMANY, 


HE advance of the Woman’s Rights movement is steady al] 
along the line, says an.-anonymous writer in the Rundschay 
(Berlin). In the departments of scholastic learning, science, ora- 
tory, and scientific discovery, women are taking every vear a more 
prominent place. In literary work there is arising in Germany a 
distinctly feminine school, with a distinctly feminine style. Even 
the suffrage is being claimed by the so-called “softer sex,” and 
theorists and philosophers of some schools accord to. women an 
independent share in political life, at least on paper, although 
women have not yet been granted practically the power of cast- 
ing a ballot in the election of their statesmen and legislators, 
Germany claims a leading position, says this writer, on the educa- 
tional privileges she grants to women. In his (or her) own 
words: 


“Tn our German universities women have enjoyed every possi- © 
ble facility for study for twelve years or more. They have been 
admitted to all the lectures from which they would derive benefit 
in preparing for the career of head teachers, physicians, etc. . 
Quite recently they have actually been matriculated like male $ 
students. The initiative in this movement was taken by the South 
German states, Baden, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, whose example 
was soon followed by Prussia. To the present hour England has 
found it impossible at Oxford and Cambridge to take the same 
course. But gradually concessions are, one by one, being made 
to women aspirants. That they are not admitted to academic 
degrees is evidently due to the medizval character of the English 
college of to-day, which forbids women to acquire the public right 
of membership in a college corporation. In the United States, 
the Land of Promise for all such reforms, co-education of the 
sexes obtains as in the minor high schools of Germany, and 
women are conceded university privileges there in the German 
sense, such as students at Harvard and Yale enjoy -in the 
separate women’s colleges which occupy so important a place in 
the institutions of this vast country. Such colleges occupy a posi- 
tion which combines that of German girls’ schools, normal schools: 
for teachers, and high schools proper.” 


The writer proceeds to say that in professional and scientific 
work women manifest not only intellectual strength and activity, 
but a moral enthusiasm which is sometimes wanting in male 
workers. To quote further: 


“The fact is pretty generally admitted that many intellectual 
leaders among men who have accomplished most in the domain 
of mental culture remain small and insignificant in personality. 
The woman promises to do better than this. In her active life 
she is likely to abolish the difference which is sometimes so 
sharply accentuated between knowledge and conduct, and to re- 
concile and unite the higher intellectual culture with moral cul- 
ture. Thus the scientific woman will take it as her peculiar mis- 
sion to direct the stream of knowledge by the force of her entire 
nature, to keep it pure from all petty and dishonoring elements, 
and not only by her words, but by her whole bearing to render 
it a source of fruitful life to the world about her. This is the 
best object of knowledge to which mankind can attain, and at- 
tained it must be, if the intellectual advancement of the race is not 
to degenerate into barren specialism through dull and plodding 
application to mere study.” 


The high position thus accorded to. women, reminding us of 
Tacitus and his description of ancient German estimates of the 
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CLEMENT ARMAND FALLIERES, 


Elected President of France on Wed- 
nesday of last week. 





PAUL DOUMER, 
President of the Chamber of Deputies 
and a leader of the Radicals, who polled 
370 votes to Mr. Falliéres’s 449. 
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LEON BOURGEOIS. 


His friends vainly hoped that a dead- 
lock would turn the election to him as a 
“dark horse.” 


FRENCH PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


sex, will be incomplete, says the writer, probably a woman, unless 
women finally acquire equal political privileges with the men. 
Thus: 

“We will be content with suggesting one other point which 
indicates the vitality and rapidity with which the woman move- 
ment is progressing. We refer to the question of woman suf- 
frage. .. . Let us hear the opinion of the International Womar's 
Congress in Berlin (1904). The President of the Committee on 
Female Suffrage, a German lady, claimed for the sex a full right 
to take part in the legislative activities of her people. This she 
declared to be the most vital element in the WomansMovement. 
She spoke with great emphasis in advocacy of universal suffrage 
for man and woman alike.” 

The writer shows, however, that woman suffrage is not sup- 
ported by the present statesmen of Germany, altho there are 
parties in favor of it in every civilised country of the world. 
However, this extension of the franchise to both sexes, we are 
told, is bound to be the final outcome of the Woman Movement 
in Germany. The writer makes the remarkable admission, in con- 
clusion, that nowadays “ domesticity and love of home is on the 
decrease, especially in those circles and sections of society where 
feminism, in any of its special forms of activity, is cultivated... . 
Statistics prove that in Berlin marriages are on the decrease.” 
The writer rather lamely adds that “this phenomenon will furnish 
grounds for further investigation in future discussions of the 
Woman Question.” 

Perhaps the general German ideas on this subject are best 
summed up by I. Westen in the St. Petersburger Zeitung, which 
is considered to be the organ of the many Germans living in Rus- 
sian territory. That paper says that woman is the complement 
of man, and must act only in concert with him. Thus: 

“ All reforms must be grounded on the axiom that there is more 
in woman than-the wife, more in the mother than mere mother- 
hood. Her sex nature is not the primal element in the woman. 
For her as for the man there are duties and obligations to dis- 
charge beyond this. A comprehensive and complete understand- 
ing of her worthiest and most noble sphere of activity must real- 
ize that she shares with man a common membership in humanity. 
Her strength, of whatever kind it may be, lies in subserving this 
concerted life. She is called to consider herself through earnest 


‘and intelligent co-operation as sometimes the strongest factor in 


developing and perfecting manhood. When she thus co-operates 
she fulfills the word which says that in this way the race is per- 
fected.”—Translations made for Tue Lirérary Dicest. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH 
REPUBLIC. 


LEMENT-ARMAND FALLIERES, just elected to the 
highest office in the French Republic, has long been a 
prominent figure in French politics. He retires from the presi- 
dency of the Senate to enter the Elysée. According to the French 
press, he is a man of equal popularity in the Senate, in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and with the general public. He began his career 
as an advocate, we are told, and became deputy in his twenty- 
fifth year. He has been seven times Minister. He held the port- 
folio of the Interior in 1882, 1883, and 1887, that of Public In- 
struction in 1883-85 and 1889-90; and was Minjster of Justice in 
1890-92. When Loubet was elected President of the Republic in 
1899, Falliéres succeeded him as President of the Senate. He 
presided in the senatorial high court of justice when Dérouléde 
and Guérin were tried for conspiracy. 

Perhaps his most striking quality is his unfailing affability and 
kindliness. The journals enter pretty closely into the more inti- 
mate relations of the new President's life. Thus, we learn, he 
made a small fortune, which, joined to the dowry of his wife, as- 
sures him a modest independence. His stature, like that of his 
predecessor, is somewhat low, but he impresses the crowd by 
his facile eloquence. He outwardly conforms to the ideal Presi- 
dent, described in the Temps (Paris), and thus he is almost the 
counterpart of Mr. Loubet in many points, being middle class in 
taste and habits, and blessed also with the genial gush and gaiety 
of the South, for he is Meridional, and originally owned a house 
and garden in the Department of Lot-et-Garonne. 

We are also informed that the wife of the First Magistrate of 
France has proved a great factor in his success. She is a country- 
bred woman of good descent, dresses with elegance and enter- 
tains Mr. Falliéres’s colleagues with taste and refinement. Never- 
theless she does not exercise any political influence in the coun- 
sels of her husband, and has never attempted the rdle of Egeria. 
The new President of the Republic is decidedly republican in his 
views, but he is well balanced, and always knows his own, mind. 
It has been remarked that, by an-odd coincidence; Mr. Falliéres 
is of the same age as Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, but his 
unflagging energy, clearness of judgment, and inexhaustible 
cheerfulness lead his supporters to anticipate that he will fill the 
office with brio,.—Translations made for Tue Literary Dicesr. 
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ENFORCED SELF-INSURANCE BY 
WORKINGMEN. 


HE recent public exposé of the wretched condition of the un- 
employed in England, and the sufferings even in this country 
of aged, infirm, or unemployed laboring men, have roused the 
attention of the world to the efforts of the German government 
to compel the German working classes to make provision for 
themselves against a rainy day. The employers are taxed for 
the maintenance of the fund, to which the Government also con- 
tributes. The workingmen are compelled by law to allow so 
much, pro rata, to be taken out of their wages every pay day and 
handed over to the government. The money thus amassed en- 
sures to the employee, in case of sickness, accident, disablement, 
or old age, a permanent means of support. But the growth of 
the movement has been gradual. According to Mr. W. Morgen- 
roth, librarian of the City Commercial College of Cologne, it was 
suggested by William I.’s message of 1881. Writing in Ueber 
Land und Meer (Stuttgart), Mr. Morgenroth describes the suc- 
cess of the movement at some length and says: 


“Tt is now twenty years since the introduction of State insur- 
ance for workingmen in Germany.’ From December 1, 1884, 
dates sickness insurance; from October 1, 1885, industrial accident 
insurance; from January 1, 1891, disablement and old age insur- 
ance. And yet it has already covered so much ground and pro- 
duced such many-sided and comprehensive results, that it touches 
almost the whole of the life of our- people in its social and 
economic bearing. Its useful and beneficent results are so appar- 
ent, and the disadvantages feared have proved so slight in com- 
parison, that no one in Germany longer thinks of setting it aside, 
and everyone everywhere is anxious to extend and improve it.” 


The insurance, we are told, provides for the whole lower order 
of workingmen, and since its establishment (1895-1904) about 
$1,500,000,000 have been capitalized for this purpose. The em- 
ployers and the government contribute some 63 per cent. of the 
sum raised. To quote: 


“ German insurance for workingmen embraces to-day the whole 
lower stratum of the laboring population. In round numbers 
10,500,000 laborers are secured by it against sickness, 18,000,000 
against accidents, 13,500,000 against premature disablement and 
the want of old age. Year by year, it now demands an ever- 
increasing expenditure of more than a half milliard of marks 
- [about $125,000,000], and altogether since its establishment (1.e., 
from 1885 to 1904) much more than six milliards of marks [about 
$1,500,000,000] have been raised for it—considerably more than 
the indemnity paid by France in 1871. For its administration a 
fund of one and a half milliards of marks has been collected. Of 
these expenditures, in 1901 the insured workingmen had to raise 
by their current contributions only 37.6 per cent. (against 46.4 
per cent. in 1891), while the balance was covered by the contri- 
butions of the employers, the government auxiliary appropriation, 
and the interest on the entire capital. Yet, apart from the cost 
of administration and outlay for property, they directly benefited 
the whole working class by the most manifold aid. Last year 
alone, over 400,000,000 marks were paid out to workmen and 
workwomen needing help—to over 4,000,000 sick, about 800,000 
injured by accidents, almost 600,000 disabled, and to more than 
200,000 old-age pensioners.” 


Between Germany and other countries the following compari- 
son is drawn: 


“No other civilized people expends to-day such sums for work- 
ing men and the economically weak as is spent in German social 
insurance. They are gradually beginning in other countries also 
hesitatingly to follow German pioneering in this field. In Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, Belgium, Holland, Sweden, 
Norway, Finland and Russia, there are being introduced some 
parts of the social insurance, especially of the accident insurance, 
and in part also of the sickness insurance, in imitation of the 
German model. But they are everywhere still far behind the Ger- 
man exemplar in significance. Still less elaborate is the care of 
workingmen in those States that, like Great Britain and France, 
wholly lack compulsory insurance for workingmen. By the eco- 
nomic self-help of votuntary organizations of workingmen (upon 
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which alt there depends), experience shows that merely a very 
small part of the wage-earners—generally merely the élite of the 
laboring class, already raised in itseli—is to be won. Precisely to 
those workingmen who need help most, it offers nothing.” — 
Translation made for THE Lirerary DicEst. 





AMERICA’S FINANCIAL ‘REIGN OF TERROR.» 
A* interesting British view of our political and financial 
housecleaning is afforded by an anonymous writer jn 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. The history of the United 
States under the McKinley and Roosevelt administrations, he 
says, will be a perplexing subject for historians of the future. It 
is a decade of “tainted money,” and the taint has found its way 
into every artery of the body politic. Municipal and State goy- 
ernments, even the Federal administration—the Land Office and 
Postoffice being under the shadow of “graft” scandals—have 
been in turn exposed. He deals at some length with the life in- 
surance scandals, and speaks as if the worst were over and the 
air were clearing, altho the multi-millionaire still remains a 
menace to the State. He thinks that the mania for quick money- 
making is common to all nations, but the recent experience of 
this country is an object lesson to every land. It is, however, the 
Americans themselves and their powerful press which have been 
instrumental in purging the political and financial world of its 
corruptions, and bringing bosses, grafters, and dishonest trustees 
to justice. 
The force of exalted public opinion, we are told, has been on 
the side of the “square deal” both in politics and finance, and 


this opinion has been led and guided by President Roosevelt. To 
quote: 


“The most sane-minded and level-headed of Americans look 
beyond mere details and see behind them this vital issye—the 
influence of excessive wealth on the moral as well as on the 
material wellbeing of a community. In the pulpit and on the 
platform some remarkable warnings have been uttered against it. 
In their condemnation of it the clergy are being supported by 
cabinet ministers, senators, bankers, and commercial men of all 
classes. The President himself stands up on all occasions for the 
“square deal,’ which is his expressive synonym for honesty and 
fair play. Much of the present moral awakening among the peo- 
ple is undoubtedly due to his initiative.” 


The honor and honesty of the general population of the United 
States are not involved in the nefarious transactions by which 
the last decade of the country’s annals has been stained. On the 
contrary, he continues: 


“The mass of the American people are certainly as honest as 
those of any other country. They have quite as high a moral 
standard as our-own, and are equally successful in living up to it. 
There is no simpler, purer, or more rational life under the sun 
than that of the middle-class American in his normal condition. 
Outside of the maelstrom of ‘machine’ politics or Wall Street 
speculation—the twin curses of the country—he can be high- 
principled and honourable both in business and in private life. 
The 7o per cent. of Americans who live outside of the great cities 
eat the bread of honest industry, and have no wish for any other.” 


If the ordinary American man were inclined to be lax in mat- 
ters of commercial honesty, the American woman is at hand to 
brace his moral fibre. He observes: 


“So long as the American woman holds her present position in 
her own household and in society, there need be little fear as to 
the ultimate future of American morals. She is one of the sheet- 
anchors of the country in every moral crisis, and her influence is 
again making itself felt to-day. There are many varieties of good 
women in the world; some passive and others active; some sub- 
jective and others aggressive. The good American woman is the 
most active and aggressive of her sex. She exercises the strict- 
est discipline over her own family. She has the most, decided 
convictions on social questions. In nine cases out of ten she is 
an anti-drinker, anti-smoker, and anti-gambler. However much 
she may wish her children to succeed in life, she would not have 
them be ‘ boodlers’ at any price.” 
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PERSONALS. 


Mr. Rockefeller’s Generosity.— John J. Cork- 
hill, who began his business career as John D. 
Rockefeller’s office boy and worked his way up 
until he was confidential man to W. E. Bemis, 
manager of the Standard Oil’s clearing house, 
gives in a recent interview a character sketch 
of Mr. Rockefeller, showing in what great re- 
gard he is held by his employees. Mr. Corkhill 
gives us a picture, not of a hard-hearted, harsh 
money-grabber, but of a kindly, good-natured 
soul, liberal and just to those who work under 
him. To quote: 

“John D. Rockefeller was the best friend the 
Standard Oil employees ever had. 
know, for I was nothing but a kid when I started 
as his office boy. He was never too busy to lis- 
ten to you if you wanted any advice or anything 
else. While he was running things it was very 
different from what it is now. 

“There was a salary committee while I was 
there. It consisted of John D. Rockefeller, a 
Mr. Hutchins, John D. Archbold, H. M. Flagler 
and H. H. Rogers. Every year the employees 
who thought they were entitled to more pay 
would go before this committee and present their 
claims. I got several raises before the com- 
mittee. Mr. Rogers would always kick and 


say he had heard enough before we got fairly 
started. 


(Macmillan Co., 2 vols., $9, net.) | 
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Q The first year’s sales 
of “Maxwell” cars sur- 
passed all records for 
an initial year’s output 


THE CAUSE 


EHIND this first big year of ‘* Maxwell proof”’ lies the story of 
fourteen years.of constant, painstaking study and experiment over 
the problem of automobile construction. 
} Mr. J. D. Maxwell, the designer, built the first practical Ameri- 
can Automobile. As such it stands to-day in the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington. Since then he has been building cars for other people and 


@The result of his experience is the ‘‘ Maxwell,’’ the car which was 


@The thousands who bought ‘‘ Maxwells’’ last year are to-day its best 
Wherever a ‘‘ Maxwell’’ has been sold automobile con- 


@Next year’s output will more than triple last year’s. Most of it hag 
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Right Living 


The Fourth “ R” in Education. 


| Pr [= new education adds a fourth ‘‘R"’ to 
reading, 'riting and 'rithmetic— Right Liv- 
ing. Its basis is Hygiene —all that makes 
for health — personal hygiene, healthful houses, 
| healthful food, etc. Then comes the Economy of 
Living—truc economy of time, effort and money, 
and most important —the Children, whose health, 
character, and life success are so largely determined 
by the home care and training. 
, Every woman and every man who has a home 
will be interested in the booklet of the American 
School of Home Economics which tells of this new 
education of the ‘profession of home-making,”’ 
gives synopses of the courses offered by mail and 
of the Library of Home Economics. 








This attractive, illustrated book will be mailed free to 
those who send a postcard or note addressed A: S.H. E 
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“*Now, hush, hush, Henry!’ Rockefeller 
would say, soothingly, as he held up his hand 
in rebuke. Then, using the petitioner’s Chris- 
tian name, which he had learned in the course 
of the personal acquaintance he made it a study 
to have with every man and boy in the big 
offices at 26 Broadway, he would say ‘to the 
committee: ‘“ Tom” (or “ Jack,” as the case 
might be) has been working hard and faith- 
fully, and I think he’s entitled to a little more 
pay. Then, turning to the applicant, he would 


say: | 
x ‘We'll think about it, ‘‘Tom,”’’ and with a 


penign and fatherly smile would dismiss the ap- 
plicant with the words, ‘ You’ll hear from us.’ 

“Within a short time the pay envelope of 
that particular employee would show an in- 
crease. 

“That was always the way while Mr. Rocke- 
feller was in control, and about nine times out 
of ten the applicant got his raise if he could 
show any reason at all for it. Then Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s health got bad and he quit active busi- 
ness. His place on the committee was taken 
by Walter Jennings. 

“As soon as Mr. Rockefeller got out and Mr. 
Jennings got in things were changed. Mr. 
Rogers was ‘it,’ and he wouldn’t stand for 
raises. The first thing he did was to abolish 
the hearings at which applications for advances 
of salaries were urged. Then he and Mr. Jen- 
nings sent over for Mr. Tinsley, and the house- 
cleaning started. Salaries were slashed. Old 
men who had been on Mr. Rockefeller’s pension 
rolls were cut off and positions were done away 
with. It was anything to save money. 

“T was in Mr. Bemis’s office then, and saw 
how things were going. I had been expecting a 
raise, and when I realized that there was no 
chance I quit. 

“It was a bad day for the Standard Oil em- 
ployees when John D. Rockefeller got out of the 
active management. He is the kindest-hearted 
of men. Look how he made up with his young 
prother, Frank, after the latter had vexed him 
so greatly by his behavior. Frank now has a 


good place as a high official in one of the com- | 





WORKS WITHOUT FAITH 


Faith Came After the Works Had Laid the 
Foundation. 


A Bay State belle talks thus about 
coffee: 

“While a coffee drinker I was a sufferer 
from indigestion and intensely painful 
nervous headaches, from childhood. 

“Seven years ago my health gave out 
entirely. I grew so weak that the exertion 
of walking, if only a few feet, made it 
necessary for me to lie down. My friends 
thought I. was. marked for consumption—- 
weak; thin and pale. 

“T realized the danger I was in, and 
tried faithfully to get relief from medi- 
cines, till, at last, after having employed all 
kinds of drugs, the doctor acknowledged 
that he did not believe it was in his power 
to cure me. 

“While in this condition a friend in- 
duced me to quit coffee and try Postum 
Food Coffee, and ‘I did so without the least 
hope that it would do me any good. I did 
not like it at first, but when it was properly 
made I found it was a most delicious and 
refreshing beverage. I am especially fond 
of it served at dinner ice-cold, with cream. 

“In a month’s time I began to improve, 
and in a few weeks my indigestion ceased 
to trouble me, and my headache stopped 
entirely. I am so perfectly well now that 
I do not look like the same person, and I 
have so gained in flesh that I am fifteen 
pounds heavier than ever before. 

“This is what Postum has done for me. 
I- still use it and shall always do so.” 
pene given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book 
“The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 
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WINTON Economy 
on “Up-Keep” 


Model K 








OMELY, but expressive,—that English 
motoring term “Up-keep.”’ 
“Maintenance” would mean the 
same thing with twice as many letters. 
“Up-keep’’— that’s the cussing phase of 
every Motorist’s experience. 
That’s where the so-called ‘Cheap Car” 
hits its Owner hardest. 


—Like buying a badly-built house, at a 
bargain, which needs more repairs the very 
first year than the difference in price between 
it and a well-built house would have been. 


—Or, like buying an unfinished_house, at 
a price that costs half as much more to fin- 
ish, after supposed completion, than it would 
have cost to finish it properly when in the 
original Builder’s hands. 

Beware of the unfinished Cheap Car!— 
which has to be rebuilt by the Owner from 
month to month in Repairs and “‘Up-keep.” 


* * * 


The Winton Model K costs $2,500 when 
you first buy it. 


But you’re through buying it when you’ve 
paid that first $2,500 cost, for it— 


Because, it is a fully-finished Car,—made 
of critically tested materials and workman- 
ship, the best that money can buy. 


It is, moreover, fully-equipped when you 
get delivery of it, fully-tested, and warranted 
to ‘““make-good”’ on every claim put forward 
by its makers for it, 

It has every labor-saving, attention-sav- 
ing, fuel-saving, lubrication-saving,and mind- 
resting device that the highest priced Carin 
the world should have. 


Every carload of metal received at the 
Winton shops has been thoroughly fested, on 
the powerful Riehle Testing Machine, for 
flaws, strength, and absolute dependability, 
before a sound of that metal has been ac- 
cepted for use in the construction of Winton 
Model K Cars. 


Every bearing has been made of dia- 
mond-hard steel, ground to a mirror-like 
smoothness, and Zested for absolute round- 
ness, by the Calipers, to the thousandth part 
of an inch. 


Then this perfect-running mechanism 
has, for its long-life, and preservation, an 


infallible system of Lubrication that shoots 
the oil to each bearing, in the exact quantity 
needed for each revolution, at the exact time 
it is needed. 


This lubrication system does not depend 
on any mere gravity, pressure, or other sight 
feed action, known to fail under the very 
conditions where lubrication is most needed, 
—viz., hill-climbing, cold-weather, or chok- 
ing up of the oil-leads. 

It shoots the oil to each bearing with such 
force that delivery would be made equally 
well, and equally sure, if the engine was 
turned upside down, the oil frozen, and the 
Motorist asleep. 

Moreover, there is not an ounce of oil 
wasted in a season’s running by the new 
Model K System. 

The same is true of the new Compen- 
sating Carburetor, which gives the maximum 
amount of Power for every pint of Gasoline 
consumed. 

And,—as to Repairs— 


There should not be a dollar’s outlay 
for Winton Model K Repairs the first year, 
with reasonably good management. 

Our book, ‘The Motor Car Dissected”— 
explains why, in detail. Copy free on request. 

* z * 


The Winton Model K has: 
—30 Horse Power, or better. 


—4 Cylinder Vertical Motor, which is 
colt eee from the Seat without ‘‘Crank- 
ng.’ 


—Anti-jar, Cone-contact, transmission. 

—Winton-Twin-springs that automatic- 
ally adjust themselves to light loads or 
poaty loads, and save half the wear on 

es. 

—Big 34-inch Tires on Artillery Wheels. 

—Most accessible of all mechanism. 

— Magnificent Carriage body, with superb 
upholstering and dashing style. 

Price, $2,500 — on comparison it will be 
found equal to the best $3,500 Car on the 
market this year. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., 
Dept. Q, Cleveland, O. 

















A Remembrance — 
always in 
good taste. 

















Established 1842 


CHOCOLATES 
and CONFECTIONS 


suggest a delicate compliment to 
the one who receives them. 


Instantaneous Chocolate made 
instantly with boiling milk. 


For sale where the best is sold 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, «316 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
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panies 
think. 

** Frank, you know, was fond of sports. 
D. Rockefeller could not stand for that. _Despite 
rebukes, Frank persisted in his ways. His 
brother turned his countenance from him, and 
then Frank went and got John D.’s favorite pas- 
tor in Cleveland ousted from his pulpit. The 
pastor was not very popular with the congre- 
gation, but John D. stuck to him and determined 
to keep him in the church. Frank went around 
to the deacons and succeeded in having them 
vote out his brother’s protégé. 

** John D. was very angry for a long time, but 
eventually he forgave Frank and became recon- 
ciled to him.” 


subsidiary to the trust, in Kansas, I 


John 





From ‘‘ Boy in Buttons ’’ to Cabinet Minister.— 
With the appointment of John Burns, the noted 
labor leader, as President of the Board of Local 
Government in the new British Cabinet, come 
stories of his boyhood of struggle and starva- 
tion. One of these stories which we find in 
Tit-Bits is especially pathetic: 

One bitterly cold winter night—it was actual- 
ly one o’clock in the morning—he was helping 
his mother to carry home a heavy basket of 
washing from Park Lane; at the bottom of it 
was some broken food for himself and his broth- 
ers. The basket was very heavy for his puny 
arms, and he recalls how he sat down to rest on 
it for a few moments near the Houses of Par- 
liament and said: ‘‘ Mother, if ever I have health 
and strength, no mother shall have to work as 
you do, and no child shall do what I have to do.” 

In these impulsive words, wrung out of the 
boy by a sense of the bitterness and injustice of 
life, one can discern the humane motives and 
the ‘“‘ high resolve’? which are the chief char- 
acteristics of John Burns’s public life; but 
how little could mother or son have dreamt that 
one day he would walk over the very spot where 
their tired arms had dropped the basket as the 
Right Hon. John Burns, one of the rulers of the 
greatest Empire the world has ever known! 

At the age of ten Burns was working in a 
candle factory, and a little later he improved his 
position by blossoming for a brief space into a 
“boy in buttons.” To quote from Tit-Bits 
again: 

We next find him toiling early and late as 
rivet-boy in the Vauxhall Ironworks as a pre- 
liminary to his apprenticeship, at fourteen, to a 
Millbank engineer. Five years later he was a 
free man, and signalized his emancipation by 
faring forth into the great world as far as the 
West Coast of Africa, where for twelve months 
he acted as foreman of engineers. ‘‘ The best 
workman I ever had,” says Sir George Goldie. 
Wonderful tales are told of the man’s grit and 
pluck during this torrid and adventurous year in 
Africa—how he saved a comrade from drowning 
and nearly lost his life in the attempt; how for 
five hours he “‘ dodged sharks’”’ while searching 
for a lost propeller at the bottom of a river; and 
how he attacked and slew a formidable snake 
with a shovel as his weapon. 

At twenty he was back again in London, and 
was airing his ’prentice oratory on Clapham 
Common, an experiment which had two curious 
results—one, a night spent in a police-cell, and 
the other, the introduction to his future wife, 
Miss Charlotte Gale, who drank in the young 
mechanic’s eloquence from the fringe of the 
crowd—a stroke of fortune which was cheaply 
purchased by a niglt’s police hospitality. At 
last John Burns had found his true métier, and 
it is eloquent of his earnestness of purpose that, 
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INVESTMENTS 


TO NET 
4” % 
Net Assets, $7,700,000. Outstanding Bonds, $1,126,000. ‘ 
$10,000 (Original Issue, $80,000) A 
EMMERICH WAREHOUSE BUILDING Fits: Morteage seriai Bonds 
Valuation of Security, $160,000. 


$88,000 (Present Issue, $420,000) %p 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN RAILROAD & NAVIGATION i) 


co First Mortgage Serial Bonds 
» Valuation of Security, $1,607,809.38. 


$17,000 (Total Issue, $40,000) 
SEATTLE, RENTON & SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 


Serial Collateral Trust Notes 
Cost of Read, $500,000. Outstanding Bonds, $206,000. 
Earnings for 1904 Nearly Six Times Bond Interest. 


$28,000 (Total Issue, $117,000) he 
ERIE STEAMSHIP. COMPANY First Mortgage Serial Gold Bonds....... = : 


Security, $217,000. Outstanding Bonds $99,000. 


$200,000 (Total Issue, $1,100,000) te I 
WELLMAN-SEAVER-MORGAN CO 4 First Mortgage Serial Bonds... 


Net Assets, 354 Times Bonded Debt. 


$35,000 (Total Issue, $265,000) 5” 
SOUTH CHICAGO LAND & DOCKS First Mortgage Bonds...........-++ 


Valuation of Security, $600,000. 
Send for Circular No. 562 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 
1139 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 





$10,000 (Original Issue, $1,500,000) 
DEERE & COMPANY Serial Gold Bonds......... 


























Balance a Dollar 


Shooting an apple from a boy’s head is a steady job. If an 
engine shakes under a heavy load, it is a matter of time only, 
until something lets go. 


















2aN6 THE BEST LIGHT Qa 


The only light that makes and burns its 
own gas at the extremely low cost of 2c per week 
and gives perfect service with NO GREASE, DIRT, 
SMOKE OR ODOR. Every burner equal to 100 candles 
burning atonetime. Think of it—brighter than electri- 
city or acetyl and cheap nm kerosene. Youcan- 
not afford to be without it. Over 100 styles. Every lamp 
warranted. Agents ¥-nted Everywhere. 
THE BEST LIGHTCO., 92K. Sth St., Canton,O. 

















We are now speaking especially of high speed engines, 
although the same holds good with all. 


A perfect engine would be one without noise or vibration 
absolutely. We have never built a perfect engine in all 
these eighteen years. But Ideal engines (all high speed) 
border so closely onto perfection that a silver dollar will stand 
upon the cylinder and one can scarcely hear a sound under 

_ test. They run in oil, using their lubricants over and over. 
Ideal engines are built for general power purposes, They are 
built in all sizes and many styles. The Ideal compound 
direct connected are extremely popular for electrical purposes 
on account of fuel saving, simplicity and regulation. 


Ideal agents in all principal cities in the world. Prices and informa 
tion by mail. Dropa line to 


A. L. IpE & Sons, 407 Lincoln Avenue, Springfield, Illinois 


ee 
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soon as his brief honeymoon was finished, he 
oh nt his small savings on a six months’ tour 
6g Burope to study social conditions there and 
to broaden his outlook on life. 

But many years of poverty and struggle were 
still in store for him. As recently as 1886 the 
Cabinet Minister of to-day was tramping the 
country for seven long and terrible weeks in 
search of work, only to meet with constant fail- 
ure and rebuffs; and a few moaths later came 
that fatal Sunday in Trafalgar Square, which 
had for its sequel three months -in Pentonville 
Prison. 

Such, in brief outline, was the career of the 
Right Hon. John Burns up to the time when his 
doings became a matter of public knowledge ; 
and when he began to take the first substantial 
steps towards the goal which he has now 
reached.. To-day there is no man in London so 
universally known or more widely and highly 
respected than ‘“‘ Honest John,” “the man with 
the big head and the big heart.” 





A Lesson in Agony.—Rose Watkins, considered 
py Edwin Booth one of the best Juliets who had 
ever played in his support, made her début with 
Charlotte Cushman’s company. Amy Lee, Mrs. 
Watkins’s daughter, according to The Saturday 
Evening Post, tells this story of her mother’s 
first appearance: 


“TI think the play was ‘Jane Shore.’ My 
mother was obliged to rush upon the stage and, 
at the sight of Miss Cushman, start back with a 
ery of terror. On the first night she was so 
overcome with stage-fright that she couldn’t 
utter a sound. The scene was a flat failure. 
But, contrary to her expectation, she was not 
dismissed. 

“*You will do all right to-morrow night, 
Rose,’ said the star. 

“When, on the following evening, mother 
made her entrance, Miss Cushman caught her 
by the wrist and jabbed a hat pin clear through 
her arm. Naturally—very naturally—mother 
let out a blood-curdling shriek. The scene was 
a tremendous success. 

“*Very good,’ commented Miss Cushman, 
after the curtain calls. ‘ Now you are in a fair 
way to become a great actress.’ ”’ 





THE LITTLE WIDOW 
A Tlighty Good Sort of Neighbor to Have. 


“A little widow, a neighbor of mine, 
persuaded me to try Grape-Nuts when my 
stomach was so weak that it would not 
retain food of any other kind,” writes a 
pene woman, from San Bernardino Co., 

al. 

“T had been ill and confined to my bed 
with fever and nervous prostration for 
three long months after the birth of my 
second boy. We were in despair until the 
little widow’s advice brought relief. 

“T liked Grape-Nuts food from the be- 
ginning, and in an incredibly short time 
it gave me such strength that I was able 
to leave my bed and enjoy my three good 
meals a day. In two months my weight in- 
creased from 95 to 113 pounds, my nerves 
had steadied down and I felt ready for any- 
thing. My neighbors were amazed to see 
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a Trip to the 







































your car with 


taches 


Without it you never 
mow your exact speed— 
and the temptation to go 
a little faster and a little 
faster is almost irresist- 
ible—you know how it is. 
And you know, too, what 
happens to you and your 
party when you think you 
are going 8 miles an hour 
and the Policeman’s stop 
watch says 15. 

Don’t guess yourself 
Into trouble—KNOW and keep 
lout of it. 


accurate at speeds under 10 miles | 
an hour. t 

Because it’s the only one 
which works perfectly in all posi- 
tions and at all angles, on rough 
roads or smooth, up hill or down. 

Because it’s the only one 
which changes with the speed alone 
and in which the indicator does not 
dance back and forth from the jar 
of the car. 

The Warner Auto-Meter is the only 
speed indicator which is actuated by the 
same fixed, unchangeable Magnetism which 
makes the Mariner’s Compass reliable FOR- 
EVER under all conditions. 

No one else can use Magnetism to determine 
the speed of an Automobile, though it’s the only 
positive and sure way. Because there is just one 
way in which Magnetism can successfully be 
tsed for this purpose, and we have Patented 
that way. : 

There is nothing about the Warner Auto 
Meter which can give out, or wear out, or get 
out of adjustment. It is the only speed :‘ndicator 
made without cams, plates or levers, and in 
which there is zo friction. Friction wears away 
the cams and levers in other speed indicators, 
which are necessarily so small that 17-1000 of an 
znch wear will throw out the reading from one 
to five miles an hour. 

One Warner Auto-Meter will last a lifetime. 






The Warner Auto- 
panes Meter is your salvation. 
hase And it’s your ONLY sal- 
attaches pee he W 
to front cause the arner Auto- 
Wheel meter is the only speed indi- , 


cator which is sensitive enough ;' 
to be absolutely and unfailingly | 4 


Police Court 


The fine amounts to little—it’s the hours of delay, 
the inconvenience and possible humiliation for you 
and for those in your company that try the patience 
and spoil the pleasure of the whole trip, 

All this can positively be avoided by equipping 


The Warner 


Auto-Meter 


(Registers Speed and Distance) 


This little instrument always ¢ells the truth. 
It registers with ABSOLUTE ACCURACY 
from % mile to 60 miles per hour. 


It at- 
to any Automobile made. 


It is as sensitive as a Compass and as 
Solid asa Rock. Otherwise it couldn’t 
stand our severe service-test, which is 
equivalent to a trip of 
160,000 Miles at 50 Miles per Hour on 
Granite Pavements Riding Solid Tires. 
The practical Warner Testing Machine 
is shown in Fig. 1. The wheel connection 
of the Auto-Meter is attached to a shaft 


Figure 1 











running revolutions per minute. 


200 
Across this shaft lies a plank which is 
hinged at one end and has the Auto-Meter 
attached to the other. Brazed to the shaft 
is a knob of steel, which at every revolu- 
tion ‘‘bumps” the plank, giving to the 


Auto-Meter 200 shocks per minute while it 
is showing a speed of 50 miles per hour. 
Each one of these shocks is more 
severe than would be suffered in an en- 
tire season’s riding. After running 10 
hours a day for THREE MONTHS 
actual tests show the Auto-Meter to be 
recording the speed with the same ac- 
curacy as at first within 1-1000 of 1%, or 
less than 6 inches per mile. . 
No Other S Indicator on Earth 
Co Stand this Test. 
This is why we sell each Auto-Meter ona 


TEN YEARS GUARANTEE 


and why we gladly renew any Auto-Meter 
{which has not been injured by accident) if 
the Magnet (the HEART of the instrument) is 
less accurate than 1-10 of 1% after 10 years use. 

We will gladly tell you more about this 
wonderful instrument if you will write us. 

If you write TODAY we wil! send you 
something every motorist will prize—our 


Free Book—“Auto Pointers.” 


THE WARNER INSTRUMENT CO., 103 Roosevelt Street, BELOIT, WIS. 
(The Auto-Meter is on sale by all first-class dealers and at most Garages.) 














ARE YOU DEAF? 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools and families. 
Advises parents about schools. m. O, Pratt, Mgr. 


Kinds of Instruments to Assist Hearing. 
— ae on approval. Write for Catalogue. 7 


Farm Annual for 1906 


BU) RPEE S “The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 


Mailed FREE to all who want the BEST SEEDS that Grow! 
This Thirtieth Anniversary Edition is a bright book of 168 pages and tells the plain truth. With 
Cover and Colored Plates it shows, painted from nature, Seven Superb Specialties in Vegetables of 
unequaled merit and Six Novelties in Flowers,including LUTHER BURBANK’s New Floral Wonder. 
WRITE TO-DAY !—the very day you read this advertisement. Mention this paper and address 


W. ATLEE BURPEE &.CO,, Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


me gain so rapidly and still more so when 
they heard that Grape-Nuts alone had 
brought the change. 

“My 4-year-old boy had eczema, very 
bad, last spring and lost his appetite en- 
tirely, which made him cross and peevish. 
I put him on‘a diet of Grape-Nuts, which 
he relished at once. He improved from 
the beginning, the eczema disappeared, 
and now he is fat and rosy, with a delight- 
fully soft, clear skin. The Grape-Nuts 
diet did it. I will willingly answer all in- 
quiries.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. . 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
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FARTHEST SOUTH. 


Capt. Robert F. Scott, who commanded the 
expedition that penetrated beyond 82° S. at the 
end of December, 1902, nearer the pole than 
human foot had trod before, writes an intensely 
interesting story of the adventures of his party 
in ‘‘The Voyage of the ‘ Discovery,’” a story 
that fills two fat volumes. 

Early on the morning of the 24th of Dec- 


ember, 1901, the good ship Discovery, with’ 


her small party of explorers and adventurers, 
steamed out of Port Chalmers in New Zealand, 
and with her prow set toward the South, and for 
the lines that Drake and Tasman and Cook 
and Ross had ploughed with their curious keels, 
made her insistent way down the tortuous chan- 
nel that leads to the sea. 

By noon, she was clear of the harbor bar, 
with a good offing; and with loosened sails, 
away they went, briskly bowling under steam 
and canvas. The last glimpse of civilization, 
the last sight of fields and trees and flowers, 
had come and gone, on Christmas Eve, 1901; 
‘“‘and as the night fell, the blue outline of New 
Zealand was lost to us in the Northern twi- 
light.” 

Christmas Day, 1901, found the Discovery 
on the open expanse of the Southern Ocean; 
but with the remembrance of their recent part- 
ing, there was small room in the _ explorers’ 
hearts for the festivities of the season. A fog, 
thick and ominous, clung to them, and even 
the pleasant companions of their sea-faring, 
the birds, disappeared, leaving them with a 
curious sense of forsakenness as they pierced 
into the unbroken grey, wondering how soon 
some monster iceberg would loom up on the 
boat; and indeed, on the 2nd when the weather 
cleared, they sighted their first berg, and that 
evening they counted seventeen. Next day, 
they crossed the Circle and entered the Ant- 
arctic regions; before them lay the scene 
of their appointed labors; here was the belt 
of pack-ice, and here the ‘‘ice blink”’—that 
white reflection thrown on the clouds by the 
snowy surface of the pack. 

The pack is no desert; life abounds in many 
forms. As they receded from the open sea, 
the albatrosses and various oceanic petrels 
vanished, but the southern fulmar and the Ant- 
arctic petrel took their places—the giant petrel 
too, that unwholesome scavenger, ready to 
gorge himself on such carrion as might catch 
his eye. Now and then a skua gull flapped 
past, pausing perhaps to compel some gentler 
bird to disgorge his hard-earned meal; and 
everywhere in the pack-ice, the charming little 
snow-petrel, with dainty spotless plumage. 

The squawk of the penguin was heard on all 
sides—merry little companions leaping into the 
sea, and skurrying from floe to floe, as if to 
discover what it all meant. 

Seals were plentiful, spending long hours 
asleep, stretched on the floes; and here and 
there the sea-leopard, ranging wide and prey- 
ing on the penguins. “It is curious to observe,” 
Captain Scott remarks, “that both seals and 
penguins seem to feel safe when out of the 
water; they have known no enemy there, and 
look for none. The seal raises his head only 
on your near approach; and it is difficult to 
drive the penguin into the flood.” 

Later, when the people of the Discovery 
would have pushed their way into the open 
sea once more, they encountered a curious ad- 
venture that set them wondering and guessing. 

They had found strange wounds on the bodies 
of some seals, and it had been suggested that 
a land mammal might exist in those regions, 
a creature not hitherto encountered by man. 
Few of the company were inclined to entertain 
this theory; but, one night, they came upon a 
floe covered with soft snow, which showed the 
impress of footprints, wide apart, and seem- 
ingly made by a large land-animal. Great 
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Health, swash cleanliness radiate throughout the house equipped 


tandard’’ Porcelain Enameled Ware. The snow-white : 
purity of its enamel, the assurance of health from its smooth one-piece surface, the F 
absence of cracks and crevices where dust and dirt might lodge, make ‘‘Standard"’ 7 
Ware the only equipment for a cleanly modern home, while the decorative charm which 
its presence lends, is not only a joy itself in use, but distinctly increases the value f 
of your house, should you ever want to sell. ‘Standard’ Ware is indestructible and 
the cost of its installation is moderate enough to appeal to the most economical. 

Our Book, “‘ MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and arrange your bath- 
room, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive, as well as luxurious, rooms, showing 
the cost of each fixture in detail, together wit 
the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject, and contains 100 pages. 
FREE for six cents ponons and the name of y plumber and architect (if selected). 


many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It is § 


28 can be purchased from any plumber at a 


cost approximating $78.85—not counting freight, labor or piping—is described in detail 
TION: Every piece of “Stauderd’ Ware bears our “Standard” ‘‘ Green and Gold” 


guarantee label, and has our trade-mark “$tasdesd” cast on the outside. Unless the label and 
trade-mark are on the fixture it is not “Standard” Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all infer- 


Address Standard Sanitary Mifg.Co., Dept. 35, Pittsburgh, U.S. A. 


Building, 35-37 West gist Street 


London, England, 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. 





The Giant Heater 


applied to central draught 
lamp, gas jet (open flame or 
mantle ago artificial or 
natural gas, will heat any ordi- 
nary room comfortably in zero 
weather, giving Heat and 
) Light at no Additional 
Cost. Noashes,notrouble, On Mantle 
cleanandodorless, thoroughly Burner 
OnLamp circulatesandpurifiestheair, Easily applied 
and ornamental. Just the thing for sick room, bath, den, 
bedroom or office. Send for booklet and testimonials. 
srice complete, carriage prepald Brass, «= $1.00 
Satisfaction guaranteed Polished Brass, 1.50 
Nickel Plated, 2.00 
The GiantHeaterCo.,1464 MonmouthSt., Springfield, Mass. 


AUTHORS e Send us your MS, I. worthy of a 
s cloth binding we will publish it 
To Publishers: Facilities for handling large editions. 


Pleased to quote you. Best of references. 
MAYHEW PUBLISHING CO., 90-102 Ruggles Street, Boston, Mass. 











iq Never Soilsor Spoils amu 
[DAY’S White Paste 
It’s the paste that sticks, 
but doesn’t leave a sticky 


look. It’s always ready in 
our Handy Paste Jar, for 


Office or Home 
or Photos. Pasting is a 
pleasure when done so 
easily, cleanly and well, 
Sample Sent Free 




















Have your dealer get Day’s. 
25e. jar, 15¢. jar, or in bulk. 


DIAMOND PASTE CO., 80 Hamilton St:, Albany, N. Y. 
















accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s. Louisiana, Mo. 
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Water Supply for Country Homes 


Deliver water from spring or stream to house, stable, lawn, storage tank, etc., by the 


RIFE HYDRAULIC ENCINES 


Always going without attention. Raise 30 feet for every foot fall. effici . Large 
plants for irrigation, equipping on railroad tanks, ed yyy 


Catalogue an 
“ RIFE ENGINE CO., - - 
Readers of Tax Lrrerart Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 









, etc. Over 5,000 in use. 
estimates free. 
2004 Trinity Bldg., New York 
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as the excitement; observers with cameras 
preathlessly examined the strange trail. ““Web- 

» gome one cried. Only the print of a 
pw petrel, made when the bird, half-flying, 
et-walking, had been lazily rising on the | 
wing. No polar bear, no strange, new quad- 
uped ! ; 

Then the time came to bid good-bye to the 
sun, On April 20th, it was very near its de- 
arture. “For a few minutes it bathed the top | 
wt Observation Hill in a soft pink light, then 
yvan.shed beneath a blood-red horizon; and this 
as the last they saw of it till it returned 
> months later. The season was now upon 
them; for good or ill, they were a fixture, des- 
tined to spend the winter nearly 500 miles 
beyond the point at which any other human 
peings had ever wintered. Before them lay 
a weary stretch of darkness; but they came 
to it in eager health and high hopes, taking 
comfort and patience in pastimes, such as 
wood-carving, netting, mat-making and read- 
ing; whist, drafts, and chess, were popular. 
“Laughter and good cheer attend upon warmth 
and comfort, in the crew space as well as aft 
in the wardroom, and a brighter and more con- 
tented company it would be difficult to imagine.” 

There was reading on the mess deck: Arctic 
books of travel, simple and popular histories, 
such tales as “Fights for the Flag,” “Deeds 
that Won,” and stories of the sea. Novels were 
not in request—excepting always Dickens and 
Marryatt. Occasionally a man was found ‘‘im- 
proving his mind.” One was deep in “Origin of 
Species,” and another studied navigation. 

And finally, to “diversify the monotony,” 
and impart color and melody to the long, grim 
night, they had ‘‘The Royal Terror Theatre,” 
with much screaming farce, and the “Dish- 
cover Minstrels,” who delivered ‘Marching 
Through Georgia” and ‘‘ Suwanee River” to 
raptures of applause; and they published the 
“South Polar Times” a meteorological and ec- 
centric monthly. 

Dr, Wilson, the Zoologist of the Expedition, 
tells us of the land-animals within the Antarctic 
Circle, that “there are none,’—no South Polar 
bears, no Antarctic foxes, no large beasts of 
any kind, except whales, which live wholly in 
the water, and seals, that spend more than half 
their time there. 

There is the killer whale, which scours the 
seas and the pack-ice, to the terror of seals and 
penguins—a powerful piebald whale, some 
fifteen feet long. It hunts in packs of a score, 
sometimes many scores and the scars they leave 
on the seals testify of their vicious habits; 
even the sea-leopard, the most formidable seal 
of the pack-ice, has been found with cruel 
lacerations inflicted by the Killer. 

The Weddell seal, the handsomest of them all, 
is quite devoid of fear. As often on its back 
as on its belly, it will wake to glance at the 
‘strange intruder, and then go to sleep again. 
Sometimes it rolls over, the better to observe 
the disturber of its comfort, blinking and blow- 
ing, perplexed by the unusual outlook. 

The Weddell is a rival of the Ross in its 
vocal faculty. “It was a continued source of 
amusement to us to stir up an old bull Weddell, 
and make him sing.” He would emit a string 
of grunts and gurgles, followed by plaintive, 
piping notes, which ended exactly on the call- 
note of a bullfinch; and then a long, shrill 
whistle, 

As for the penguins, they were very funny. 
When annoyed in any way, the cock bird ranged 
up in front of his wife, his feathers erect in 


CALIFORNIA TRAINS 


Three fast trains leave Chicago daily for the Pacific 
Coast, via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. The Overland Limited, the most luxurious 
train in the world. Less than 8 days en route to San 
Francisco and Portland. The New Los Angeles Limi- 
ted, electric lighted through train, arriving Los Angeles 
afternoon of the third day, via the new Salt Lake Route. 
Pullman standard and tourist sleeping cars. The 
China & Japan Fast Mail to San Francisco, Los Ange- 
les and Portland, through without change. Drawing 
room and tourist sleeping cars. For booklets, maps, 
railroad rates, schedules, list of hotels and description 
of limited trains, address W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M., 
C. & N. W. RY. CO., CHICAGO. 
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simplify and improve your methods. 


business stationery. 
















Over 50 Record Forms, designed for manufacturers, merchants, managers and 
men of all professions, are illustrated, described and fully explained in these booklets, 

You cannot buy a more comprehensive and complete treatise on the subject of 
Loose Leaf Record Keeping, than we give youin this Library. 

You incur no obligation by accepting the books, which we will be glad to 
mail, without cost to you, upon receipt of your request written on your 


JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION, 401 Stone St, Rochester, N. Y. 
Established 1839. 
Inventors and Manufacturers of MOORE’S MODERN METHODS of Loose Leaf Record Keeping. 


This 
Complete 
Loose 


Leaf 
Library 


These three 
booklets, which 
we wil mail 
gratis~to any 
business or profes- 
sional man, contain 
over 200 pages of 
new and valuable 
#7 information, on the 

subject of Loose Leaf 
Bookkeeping and Ac- 
counting. 

No matter what kind 
of records you keep, or 
what system you use, these 
books will show you how to 











CYCLOPEDIA 
OF APPLIED 


ELECTIRICTY 


Five volumes, 2500 pages, size of page 
8x10 inches. Bound in 34 Red Moroc- 
co. Over 2000 illustrations. We will 
send the entire 


vowumes FREE 


on five days’ approval, express pre- 
paid. If satisfactory send $1.00 down 
and $2.00 per month for nine months; 
otherwise notify us and we will 
transfer the books free. Cash with 
order, $18.00. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. 


Partial List of Contents 
Magnetism—WirelessTelegraph 
6 Telautogra ph — 
Direct Current Dynamos and 
Motors Storage Batteries 
Electric Lighting-Railways 
Management of Dynamos and 
Motors Power Stations 

Alternating Current Machinery 



























Power Transmission 
Mercury Vapor Converter 
Telephony—Automatic 
Telephone Wireless Telephony 
American School of 
Correspondence, Chicago 
Mention Literary Digest 














Print Your Own Cards 


circulars, etc. Press Small newspaper 

Press $18. Money maker, saver. All easy, 
rinted rules, Write to factory for cata- 
ogue of presses, type, paper, cards, etc. 

THE PRESS 0O. MERIDEN, CONN, 


aN’ 


SHORTHARD 





IN 30 DAYS 


We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in only 


thirty days, You can learn in spare time in your own home, 
no matter where you live. No need to spend months as with 
old systems, Boyd’s Syllabic System is easy to 
learn—easy to write—easy to read. Simple. Practical, 
Speedy. Sure. No ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as 
in other systems, No long list of word signs to confuse, 
ONLY NINE CHARACTERS to learn and you have the en- 
tire English (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system for stenographers, private 
secretaries, newspaper reporters. Lawyers, ministers, teach- 
ers, physicians, literary folk and business men may how learn 
shorthand for their own use. Does not take continual daily 
practice as with Other systems, Our graduates hold high- 
grade positions everywhere. Send to-day for booklets, testi- 
monials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
930-84 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ili. 


Writers 





succeed by getting a right start. E. L, 
SHUMAN’s standard manual ‘ Practi- 
cal Journalism ’’ tells just what you 
need to know. _ Tells how you can make money on the 
side. Used by beginners and veteran editors all over 
the U.S, ‘*Indispensable,” says V. Y. Sun. Booksent 
postpaid for $1.35, We also give Lessons by Mail in 
ne ate g, story writing, etc. Ourinstructors are active 
editors on great Chicago dailies. Catalogue free. 


PRACTICAL SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM wots, chicago. 


i 








Climates wear out. Smokes, coeeh or any single medicine relieve 
only temporarily. Our CONSTITUTIONAL treatment, founded 
1883, is for permanently eliminating the CAUSE of Asthma and Hay 
Fever, so that the old symptoms or attacks will not return, Write 
for BOOK 25 A, containing reports of many illustrative cases to 
prove this, Mailed FREE. P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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--» TO LEARN... 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH or ITALIAN 


so as to speak it, to un- 
derstand it, to read it, to 
write it, there is but one 
best way. 

You must hear it spo- 
ken correctly, over 
and over, till your ear 
knows it. 

You must see 
it printed 
correctly 
till your eye 
knows it. 

You must 
talk it and 
write it 
All this can be done best by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
==METHOD== 


With this.method you buy a professor out- 
right. You own him. He speaks as you 
choose, slowly or quickly ; when you choose, 
night or day; for a few minutes or hours at 
a time. 

Any one can learn a foreign language who 
hears it spoken often enough; and by this 
method you can hear it as often as you like. 

The method has been recommended b 
well-known members of the faculties of the 
following universities and colleges: Yale, 
Columbia, Chicago, Brown, Harvard, Penn- 
sylvania, Boston, Princeton, Cornell, Syra- 
cuse, Minnesota, Johns Hopkins, Virginia, 
Colorado, Michigan, Fordham, Manhattan, 
De La Salle, St. Josephs, St. Francis Xavier. 

It has been used by nearly nine hundred 
thousand. students, and its use is growing 
constantly. 

We simply ask you to investigate this mar- 
vellous system. Send for booklet, explanatory 
literature and facsimile. letters from men who 
know, who will tell vou of the great merit of 
our system, also special offer to Literary Digest 
readers. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
1103 Metropolis Building, I6th St. and Broadway, N.Y. 























Rea Lectures will positively do more 
to develop your MEMORY than any- 
thing else under the sun—fosttively. 

For ne thing alone, they will show 99 persons 
out of roo how to cut their studying in half. 

Proof's in catalogue, and it’s free. 

If you send us the name of three of your friends 
interested in educational matters, we'll present you 
with a COMPLETE set of Seven Little Lectures. 

Ask for catalogue B. 

Ian Rea Lectures, Phila., Pa. 





Makes False Teeth Hold Firmly 


Does your plate drop, get loose, make 
our gums sore or give you 
reath? Are your gums shrunken or 

changed so that you think you need a 
new plate? Ifso, Dr. Wernet’s Dental 
Plate Powder will quiekly eure the 
trouble. 1t makes the gums conform, 
or drop, into the old ill-fitting plate, 
making it better than a new one, 
——. too, destroyin; 
germ life, keeping the mout: 
Pee cool and clean. 
a box by mail. Money back 
tf wanted. Agents Wanted. 
WERNET DENTAL MFG. CO. 
1407 Arch St. Philadelphia 


“Uncooked Foods” 


**A book 100 years ahead of its time.” — London Graphic: 


“The best work of its kind ever written.” 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcoz. 


Elegantly bound in cloth and gold. Postpaid, $1.00. 
Eugene Christian, Food Expert, Author, 306 W. 79th, N. Y. City 














a ruffle round his head, and his language un- 
fit for publication. But his ecstatic attitude 
in making love was beyond all praise; though 
not a sound escaped him, he seemed to hear 
seductive melodies, as he slowly waved his 
flippers to and fro; and gazed upward in a 
rapture. “Smart, comical, confiding little 
beasts! the most delectable company in such 
a desolate region—they are like anything in 
the world but birds.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 
Does This Fool the Baby ? — The wife of one 
of our gentlemen friends makes him wear tucks 
in his night gown, trimmed with pink ribbon, 
so that the baby won’t know the difference when 
he walks the floor with it at night.—Cavalier 
(N. D.) Republican, 


She Had Hope.— When Bilkins was away from 
home on a long business trip he got a letter 
from his wife that still puzzles him. It ended 
thus: 

“Baby is well, and lots brighter than she 
used to be. Hoping you are the same, I re- 
main, Your Loving Wife.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


What ?—STEwpeus: ‘I hear that you had a 
tough voyage coming over.” 

Miss HIGHFLI: “ Oh, frightfully so! It was 
such e relief to set foot once more on vice 
versa.” —Judge. 


Scared Him.—‘“‘ Yes,”” said Miss. -Passay, 
“young Mr. Binks is a remarkably clever 
financier. It’s delightful to see an old head on 
young shoulders, isn’t it, Mr. Jinks ?” 

“* Ah—er—yes, said Mr. Jinks. But he ap- } 
prehensively moved his chair a little further 
away.—Cleveland Leader. 


Borely’s Job.—Griccs: “ Borely has got a job 
at last. He’s working now in Hicks’s livery 
stable.” 

Brieas: ‘‘ What doing ?” 

Griccs: ‘“ Hicks has some horses that won’t 
take the bit, so Borely has to talk to them till 
they yawn.’’—Boston Transcript. 


Veracious.— At a certain Scottish dinner it 
was found that every one had contributed to the 
evening’s entertainment but a certain Doctor 
MacDonald. 

“Come, come, Doctor MacDonald,” said the 
chairman, “ we cannot let you escape.” 

The doctor protested that he could not sing. 
“ My voice is altogether unmusical, and resem- 
bles the sound caused by the act of rubbing a 
brick along the panels of a door.” 

The company attributed this to the doctor’s 
modesty. 

“Very well,” asserted the doctor, “if you can 
stand it I will sing.” 

Long before he had finished his audience was 
uneasy. There was a painful silence.as the doc- 
tor sat down, broken.at length by the voice of 
a braw Scot at the end of the table. 

“Mon,” he exclaimed, ‘“ your singin’s no’ up 
to much, but your veracity’s just awful. You’re 
richt about that brick ! ’—Philadelphia Ledger. 





The Other Kingdom.—The teacher had been in- 
structing the class about the three kingdoms of 
the universe, and to make it plain she said, 
“ Everything in our schoolroom belongs to one 
of the three kingdoms—our desks. to the vege- 
table kingdom, our slates and pens to the min- 
eral kingdom, and little Alice,”: she added, 
looking down at the child nearest her, “ belongs 
to the animal kingdom.” Alice looked up quite 
resentfully, and her eyes filled with tears, as she 
answered, ‘“‘ Teacher, I fink you are mistaken, 
for my mamma says that all little children be- 
long to the kingdom of Heaven.”—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. < 


Needed It.— PHILANTHROPIST: ‘‘ My poor man, 
you are in trouble, I see. Why do you wring 
your hands ?” 

Hoso: “I just washed ’em.’—Cleveland 


[January 27, 1906 


‘After centuries of experiment and failure 
achieves the hygienic smoke.” —New York Tribune, Yona 
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PIPE—1906 Model. 
Price, $3.00 


Complete, Post- 
paid. 













3. Diffusion. 
4. Ventilation. 


Extra Venti 


“Tt has fulfilled all the Ss 
4 | 5. 
\ lation if desired. 


claims made for it by 
its inventor.”— United 
Service Gazette, (Eng.) 
“So constructed as to 
cool the smoke before 
it reaches the mouth,” 
—Literary Digest, 


‘In view of the oo 

enormous advant- 

age of the pipe, its 

simplicity becomes 

is mote striking 
ure.”—Scienti 

American. “— 


TION - 
POISON 





G 
be 
. 


Absolutely Inter. 
changeable. Any 
number of Extra 
Poison Condensers 
may be interserted 
between Bowl and 
Stem, 


RARPRAC 


Length. Stem and Bow] together, 5% inches. 

2 xtra Poison Condenser. 1% inches. 
Impossible to get Saliva in Stem, Burning of Tongue or 
Solution of Poison in Mouth 

If your dealer hasn’t got it, send direct to 


THE “A C” PIPE CoO.. 
807 Times Bidg, (new), - NEW YORK 


Important Book to Smokers free on request. 





RY te a. Ae 
HEALTHFUL +» WARM : 


Bed Clothing should be warm and 
light. Blankets and thick counterpanes 
should never be put upon the bed. The 
weight is depressing, retains perspira- 
tion, causes nightmare and is unhealthy. 
Paper Blankets are warmer than woolen, 
and weigh only eight ounces each. Made 
of strong sterilized paper, kid finish, will 
not slip or rustle. Cost less than wash- 
ing Blankets. They are an application 
of A Well-known Scientific Principle. 
Every bed should have one between 
sheet and top cover. Price $3.00a dozen, 
full size; or we will send three full size 
for sample, postpaid, for $1.00. 


WHITELAW PAPER GOODS CO. 
Dept. 2 Cincinnati, Ohio 











~CROSBY’S 
GLOVES 


known and worn everywhere 


If you are interested in our great $3.50 black 
gauntiet fur gloves (mail prepaid); ladies Mocha kid 
gloves in any color; men’s Mocha Reindeer gloves unlined 
and silk lined ; in fact any kind of gloves or mittens, get 
our booklet ‘* Glove Pointers.” If interested in natura 
black Galloway fur coats and Robes, black and 
brown Frisian (domestic calfskin) fur coats, or an ele- 

nt muskrat lined kersey coat, otter collar; 

‘you have hides or skins to have tanned, taxidermy or 
rag work, get our catalog. 

ROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
116 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








Leader. 


. \ - 
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’ Postponed. — A bashful young couple, who were 
evidently very much in love, entered a crowded 
street car in Boston the other day. ‘Do you 
suppose we can squeeze in here?” he asked, 
looking doubtfully at her blushing face. 

“Don’t you think, dear, we had better wait 
until we get home ?” was the low embarrassed 
reply.—Life. 





The Verdict. —CiTIzEN: ‘‘ What possible excuse 
did you fellows have for acquitting that mur- 
derer ?” 

JuRYMAN: “‘ Insanity.” 

CiTizENs: “‘ Gee! The whole twelve of you ?” 
—Cleveland Leader. : 


Tangible Evidence.—‘‘ Oh, my boy, you don’t 
believe in heaven? Dear me! Do you believe 
in hell ?” 

“Sure. I git it most all de time.’”—Life. 










































Cause for Thanks,— A man lost a leg in a rail- 

way accident, and when they picked him up the 

‘ first word he said was: ‘‘ Thank the Lord, it was 

the leg with the rheumatism in it ?’’—Atlanta 
Constitution. 


* From the press of The 
Globe-Wernicke Co. are 
now ready for distribution. 


No. M-805. describes 
our complete line of filing 
cabinets including nearly 
fifty different patterns in 
both sectional unit and 
solid construction. 

No. M-905. describes 
the various supplies which 
we also manutacture for 
these cabinets including 
catd index cards, guides, 
vertical file folders, index- 
es, transfer cases, etc. 

These two catalogues 
are fully as comprehensive 
as any and more valuable 
than most text books on 
the subject of modern 
office equipment. Copies 
mailed free on request to- 
gether with list of author- 
i agents. Where not 
represented we ship filin 
eee = «| «Cabinets on dees 
freight paid. 


Globe“Wernicke Co. CINCINNATL 


BRANCH STORES :—New York, Boston, Chicago. 








Evolution of Mrs, Parvenu.—‘‘ Is your daugh- 
ter going to make her début this season, Mrs. 
Parvenu ?” 

‘““No, indeed. Madame Pakin attends to all 
that. We don’t have to do our own sewing no 
more.”—Baltimore American. 





Heard Over the Wires.— Mr. Brown had just 
had a telephone connection between his office and 
house and was very much pleased with it. 

“TI tell you, Smith,” he was saying, “ this 
telephone business is a wonderful thing. I want 
you to dine with me this evening, and I will 
notify Mrs. Brown to expect you.” 

Brown (speaking through the telephone)— 
**My friend Smith will dine with us this even- 
ing.”’ 

“Now listen and hear how plain her reply 
comes back.” 

Mrs. Brown’s reply came back with startling 
distinctness : 

‘“‘Ask your friend Smith if he thinks we keep 
a hotel! ’—New York World. 





Advice from Her Lawyer.—Timothy Coffin, who 
was prominent at the Bristol County Bar half a 
century ago, once secured the acquittal of an 
old Irish woman accused of stealing a piece of 
pork. As she was leaving the court-room she 
put her hand to her mouth, and, in an audible 
whisper, said: 

“Mr. Carfin, wha’ll I do with the por-ruk ?”’ 

Quickly came the retort: ‘‘ Eat it, you fool, 
the judge says you didn’t steal it !’—Boston 
Herald. 











A Change Coming.—His Wire: ‘“ John, dear, 
the doctor says I need a change of climate.” . 

HerR HusBpanp: “All right. The weather 
man says it will be colder to-morrow.”—Chicago 
News. 
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Invest Your Money 


WHERE IT IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 
*¢We’re Right on the Ground ’’ 


It tells about First Mortgage Farm Loans as an 
investment ; ae they are safe and how they are 
made safe ; it tells about our Company ; our busi- 
ness; about interest rates; about experience in 
loaning money ; why we have never (covering a 
period of 23 years in business here) lost a cent for 
an investor or ourselves. We will also‘send you a 
descriptive list of what loans we have on hand. 

Ifyou are interested in Investments—Safe sound 
securities—not speculations, drop us a line. We \ 
will satisfy you as to the safety of our loans, the 


His Explanation.—A French tailor, who ad- 
vertised ‘“‘ English spoken,’’ was sometimes at a 
loss for the right word. On one occasion, wish- 
ing to tell a customer that her girdle was too 
high, he hesitated a moment, then, with a look 
of inspiration, he said: ‘‘ Madame, your curva- 
ture is too upstairs !”—San Francisco Ar- 
gonaut. 
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Writing in Sight 


Underwood | 
Typewriter 


guarantees best work and 
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5 Increased Security 
Increased Income 





ASSETS of $1,750,000 and New York State Bank- 
in 


ses . correctness of our business methods, and our own 
a Sagi car engage protect our investors, greatest dividends at least reliability } and responsibility. Write to-day. 

while the regular receipt of five per cent. per annum remiums in 

substantially increases the ordinary income from small P “ E J NDER & CO 

savings. On request we will refer you to those in your time,expense : . J.. LA . 






own State or immediate locality who have invested 
through us, and we will send you 
full information concerning our 
safe mail investment system, car- 


and energy. 
UNDERWOOD 


BOX 8, GRAND FORKS, N. D. 




















rying accounts of $25 and upward. BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 
Surplus nd Prods $130,000 New and original principles for effective public 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 


speaking. By NATHAN SHEPPARD. 12mo, cloth, 
7d cts. 

A , 

No. 9 Times Bidg., Broadway, N. Y. City 














“ He does not teach elocution; but the art of public 
speaking.” —Pittsburg Chronicle. 


Fi ii Pa. ctl FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Will You Try the Battle 
Creek Life for 30 Days? 


Will You Eat the Foods and Live 
the Life Our Experts Recommend ? 


Do You Really Want to Be Perfectly Well? 


Tell us then if you are ailing or if in good health 
that you wish to remain so. 


Let us send you our book. It is very interesting. 
The life it recommends you can live in your own 
home. You ought to read about it. 


Nowhere else are so many specialists studying this 
one thing alone—how to get well and how to stay 
well. No organization anywhere has been so suc- 
cessful, None other is so near the truth. And the 
basis of all this is right food—right living—keeping 
the stomach right. 


All this we explain in our book. Explain clearly— 
logically—interestingly so that you may understand. 
Isn't it worth the mere effort of writing us simply 
to know? Won't you ask for our book to-day? 
Address The Battle Creek Sanitarium Co., Ltd., 
Dept. H. 16, Battle Creek, Michigan. 





Lightest, 
Easiest, 
Cosiest 
Made 









NO. 457 


Women’s $1.00 
Men’s 1.25 


DELIVERED 


Comfy Slipper 


Made of pure wool felt, soft leather soles, 
with one inch of carded wool between felt 
inner sole and felt and leather outer soles, 
making a perfect cushion tread. Ideal for 
the bed-room. Weight, two oz. 


> 


Colors: Navy Blue, Drab, 
Brown and Red 


Send for Catalogue No. 32 


showing many new styles 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 
119 West 23rd St., New York 





























Individual Communion 
Cups 


Why permit 
a custom at 
the commu- e “ 
nion table which you would not tolerate in yourown 
home? Individual Communion Cups are sanitary. 
Let us send you a list of mearly, 3,000 churches 
where they are in use. Send for Free Book. 
vial outfit free to any church. 
Communion Outfit Co., Dept, L, Rochester,N.¥. 


Church Money 


If you wish to raise cash easily and quickly for any 
church, Sunday school or Society fund, send a postal 
today for the booklet “MONEY RAISING PLANS 
FOR CHURCH WORKERS.” New Method Souv- 
enirs of church and pastor have already raised in cash 
over $200.00u. Wewillsend you hundreds of letters in 
which church workers tell how they use the plans. 

Write for this book today 


New Method Co., 5833 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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His Greatest Need.—A rancher who is known 
for working his men long hours, recently hired 
an Irishman. A day or so later the rancher 
said he was going to town to buy a new bed for 
Pat. ‘“ Yez needn’t git extravagant on me ac- 
count,” said Pat; ‘if it’s jist the same to yez, 
yez can cut out buyin’ a new bed, and can 
thrade the ould wan for a, lanthern.”—San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut. : 





CURRENT EVENTS. 
Foreign. 


RUSSIA, 


January 11.—The Russian Government is as- 
—oe a firmer attitude toward the Lib- 
erals. 


January 12.—Details of the rebellion in Si- 
beria are made public at St. Petersburg. 
The reports say that anarchy prevailed in 
many cities, and that troops joined the 
insurgent forces, but conditions are im- 
proved since the arrival of loyal forces. 


January 14.—Mr. Durnovo is promoted to the 
post of Minister of the Interior, and a 
number of decorations are given to offi- 
cers who took part in suppressing the 
revolt. 


January 16.—The members of the workmén’s 
council in St. Petersburg are arrested. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


January 12.—Diplomatic relations between 
France and Venezuela are broken off. 
General Morales, wounded, takes refuge in 
the American legation at Santo Domingo, 
and there resigns the Presidency. 


William J. Bryan is created a datto by the 
Moros at Luluan, Mindanao. 


January 14.—Ex-President Morales arrives at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, on board the 
United States gunboat Dubuque. 

Mr. Balfour, former Prime Minister of 
England, is defeated by the Liberal can- 
didate in the East Manchester division, 
which he has represented in Parliament 
since 1885. The elections result in a 
Liberal sweep. 

Ex-President Morales declares that the sal- 
vation of San Domingo depends on the 
ratification of the treaty now before the 
United States Senate. 


January 15.—The Cuban Congress passes a 
law prohibiting the importation of foreign 
laborers to take the place of strikers in 
any Cuban port. 


The Moroccan conference begins its sessions 
at Algeciras, Spain. 


January 17.—Clement Armand _  Falliéres, 
President of the French Senate, is chosen 
President of France by the National As- 
sembly at Versailles. 

Peace is restored in San Domingo by the 
signing of a peace treaty by the Govern- 
ment and insurgent generals aboard the 
United States cruiser Yankee. 

Baron von Richthofen, German Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs, dies in Berlin. 


Domestic. 
CONGRESS, 


January 11.—Senate: Secretary Taft appears 
before the committee on interoceanic 
canals, and gives information to guide the 
investigation. 

House: The Philippine Tariff bill is dis- 
cussed, speeches being made by Gros- 
venor (0O.) and McKinley (Cal.) in favor 
of the measure, and by Williams ( Miss.) 
and Adams (Wis.) against it. 




















If. You Earn Less 


I can DOUBLE your Salary or Income 
by teaching you how to write catchy, intel 
ligent advertising. 

My System of Instruction by Mail is the 
only one in existence that has the hearty 
endorsement of the great experts and pub- 
lishers, and I am anxious to send my pros- 
pectus, together with the most remarkable 
facsimile proof ever given in the history of 
correspondence instruction, if you are in- 
terested. I will show you how to earn 
from $25 to $100 per week. 

Geo. H. Powell, 1704 Temple Court, N. Y, 


Per Week 
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Atacost of thousands of 
dollars, with the uid of 
twenty-seven business ex- 
perts, we have clipped, 
extracted, preserved busi- 
ness data from thousands 
of different sources—from 
magazines, newspapers, 
books, correspondence 
courses, from actual -busi- 
ness experience. And all 
@ this data we have boiled 
im down. classified, arranged 
* and ndexed into one com. 
3 plete business Britannica. 

There are dozens of books 
on accounting, advertising, 
salesmanship, business letter-writing and other 
branches of business ; but the Business Men’s Encyclo- 
edia is a condensation of them all. It deals not mere- 
od with one department of business, but with all 

epartments—from the purchase of raw materials to 
the sale of the finished product—from advertising 
and selling to credits and collections. 


One man under or- _ twenty-seven experts 
dinary conditions have seen a hun- 


could not gather ina dred. And the best. 
lifetime one-tenth of of what ved learned 
the business they con- 
information SYSTEM densed in 
these books these books 





contain. THE MAGAZINE for you. 


Where the OF BUSINESS Employer 
average rem- 
business man sees one ployee, you need 
article, reads one these books in your 


book, meets one bus- office, on your desk, 
iness man these’ or in your library, 


System, the magazine, is essential to business success, 
It tells every month all that is new in business to save 
time—allthatisgood 
in business to make 
money. 226 or more 
pages oi indispens- 
ableinformation for 
business men. 
Through SYSTEM 
you can learn all 
that anyone can 
possibly tell you 
about system and 
business methods, 
It will give you each 
month dozens of 
clever advertising, 
selling and manu- 
facturing plans that have built 
some of the greatest retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing 
concerns in America. The 

rice of SYSTEM is two dol- 

arsa year. Itis worth a great 
deal more than that to any 
alert man with his eyes on the 
main chance. 

W. P. Coase & Co.: “We would 
not have SYSTEM discontinued 
now though the price were 
raised to $10.00 a year.” 

W. P. Jounson : “Secured one 
idea from SYSTEM that solved 
the hardest problem in my de- (Biographical) 
partment.” | Answered by Experts 
Send $2.00 to-day for a full year’s subscription to 

SYSTEM. Atonce we will send you free a full cloth 
-bound set of the Business Man’s Encyclopedia—in two 
volumes— all transportation charges prepaid. Write 
your name on the margin of this advertisement — tear 
out—mail to us to-day with a two-dollar bill.. Better 
still, include $1.00 extra ($3.00 in all),and we will bind the 
books for you in the finest flexible Morocco and gold 
the edges. 


The SYSTEM COMPANY 


New York Desk N, Chicago London 





Regular Departments 


Building a Sales Force 

Organizing an Advertising 
Department 

Organizing a Factory 





orresp 
Credits and Collections 
Talks to Salesmen 
Systems in Banking 
System in Shipping 
Systems for the Retailer 
Real Estate and Insurance 
System in the Professions 
Short-Cuts that Save 

The Business Review 
Successful through System 
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PAYSIOAL CULTURE Srece: 


the natural effect of weafing the 
ADRIENNE BODY CONFORMER 


A scientific, mexpensive appliance for men, 
women and children, that cultivates and 
permanently maintains a strong, vigorous 
-body. Endorsed by eminent physicians. 
Positively does at once and without exer- 
tion or sore muscles what Physical Culture 
will do only after months of exhaustive exer- 
cise, much expense and loss of time. De- 
velops an erect, symmetrical, athletic figure 
and absolutely prevents it from ever going 
back into its form _position—a broad asser- 
eS) tion but an irrefutable ee as our trial offer 
i ousands, Sent to any part of America on ten-day 
Fe ee cate aaly refunded if not satisfied. 
Opens the way to the lungs for an abundance of pure air to punfy 
the blood. Pure blood 1s health, strength, longevity and happiness. 
The ADRIENNE is the secret 
of deep breathing—deep breath- 
ing is the secret of good health. 
Pleasant to wear. lightas afeath- 
er (weighs three ounces), 
made of hight, strong, pure linen, 4 
easy to wash and iron. Theem- © 
bodiment of cleanliness and sim- %§ 
plicity. Send for Descriptive 
Booklets — FREE. Write to- 
day. This means much to you 


Dept. A, GOOD FORM CO. 
55 W. 148d St., New York & 
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[Ready | 


You needn’t wait long for a cup of 
bouillon after the theatre or dance. 
If you have a jar of 


LIEBIG COMPANYS 


Extract of Beef 


in the house, cups of delicious, strength- 
ening bouillon can be ready in a min- 
ute. The Liebig Company do all the 
“making,” all you have to do is mix- 
ing. 16 breakfast cups in a 2 02. jar. 
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Do you know 
that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court rec- 
ords to be ignorance of the laws 
of self and sex ? 


© Niustrated 
Contains in one volume— 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge.a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
By William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
Rich Cioth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Ullustrated, $2.00 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions”’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. B, PHILADELPHIA 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 















Y PEW/RITERS wakes 


ines 14 Mfr’s Prices. Rented Anywhere. Rentapplied. 
Write tor Catalog 5 Typewriter Emporium, 202 LaSalle 8t. Chicago 
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decide to report Mr. Hepburn’s railroad 
rate bill. 


January 15.—Senate: The Moroccan question 
-" is discussed in a lengthy debate over a 
} resolution against interference in foreign 


controversies’ introduced by Senator 


Bacon. Senator Hale (Me.) criticises the 
President for sending delegates to the 
Moroccan conference. 


House: General debate on the Philippine 


Tariff bill is closed. 


President Roosevelt is reported to have 
charged that a mining lobby is at work 
against the statehood bill and is using 


money to influence votes. ‘ Insurgent ”’ 


Republicans in the House are planning to 


investigate the charges. 


January 16.—Senate: Chief Engineer Stevens, 
before the Senate canal committee, de- 


clares that the isthmian waterway should 
be built by contract. Railroad rate 
legislation and the merehant marine 


shipping bill are discussed. 


House: The Philippine Tariff bill is passed 
by a vote of 258 to 71. 


January 17.—Senate: Senator Tillman (S. C.) | 


makes an attack on President Roosevelt, 
taking the Mrs. Morris incident as a text, 
and offers a resolution calling for a com- 
mittee to investigate the affair. 

ouse: One hundred and sixty-six pension 
bills are passed. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEWS. 


January 11.—Poultney Bigelow, in a reply to 
Secretary Taft’s criticism of his article 


on conditions in the Canal Zone, chal- | 





| 


i 


lenges the Secretary to prove the truth | 


of his denial. 


January 12.—Mrs. Cassie Chadwick begins her 
ten-year term in the State prison at Col- 
umbus, Ohio. 

H. H. Rogers, in the New York . Supreme 
Court, gives his reasons for refusing to 
answer questions in the Missouri oil in- 
vestigation, declaring the. proceedings to 
be illegal. ; 

The Chinese Imperial Commission, sent to 
study American institutions, arrives at 
San Francisco. 


January 13.—Midshipman Minor Meriwether, 
Jr., is arrested at Annapolis on a charge 
of hazing. 


January 14.—In a report by the General 
Staff of the army it is declared that there 
are not enough ships in the American 
marine to transport the army if war 
should occur. 


January 15.—Midshipman Trenmor Coffin, Jr., 
is dismissed from the Naval Academy for 
hazing. 

Harvard University overseers abolish 
football, pending a reform in the game. 
General Chaffee resigns as Chief of Staff 

of the army. General Bates will succeed 
him. 


January 16.-—Midshipman Meriwether sends 
in his resignation to the Naval Academy 
authorities. 

Marshall Field dies in New York. 


State Senator Brackett’s resolution calling 
for the resignation of Senator Depew is 
overwhelmingly defeated in the Senate at 
Albany. 


Justice Joseph M. Deuel, of New York, ad- 
mits at the trial for criminal libel of the 
editor of Collier’s that he _ received 
salaries from Town Topics while on the 
bench of the Court of Special Sessions. 


January 17.—The United Mine Workers’ con- 

vention opens in Indianapolis. 

Midshipmen Marzoni and Foster are dis- 
missed from the navy for hazing at An- 
napolis. 

The 200th anniversary of the birth of Ben- 
jamin Franklin is celebrated in Boston 
and Philadelphia. 


David B. Hill requests that his connection 
with the Equitable Life be investigated 
by a committee of the New York State 
Bar Association. 

Miss Maude A. Titus, 16 years old, of 
Newark, who saved Miss Laura Reif- 
snyder from drowning in Casco Bay, Me., 
last October, is awarded $2,500 by the 
Carnegie Hero Fund Commission. 
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January 12.—House: Representatives McCall 
(Mass.) and Longworth (0O.) speak. on 
the Philippine tariff. The House leaders 





Young Men 
Make Money 


There is'no more hon- 
orable, more educational, 
more enlarging and rel- 
atively more lucrative 
employment than repre- 
senting THe LapteEs’ 
Home Journat and 
Tue SatTurpay Even- 
ING Post in your town 
and its vicinity. 

It is business, not *‘can- 
vassing.” It begins in 
your own honie. If you 
work with us as we train, 
guide and help you it. 
will lead to a larger life 
and usefulness to yourself ’ 
and others than you now 
suppose possible. 

Write to us for full 
particulars about our 
honorable, pleasant and 
profitable plan for giving 
you a start in life. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO, 


182-E, Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Whitman Saddle 


The one saddle always_preferred by 
discriminating riders. It is the high- 
est type of the saddler’s art. Correct 
in every line—always comfortable for 
the horse and rider. Complete cata- 
logue sent free, showing the Whitman . 
for men and women, and everything 
from ** Saddle to Spur.” Address 






the Advertising Business, Taught 
by mail. Prospectus will tell how. 
PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 





The Mehibach Saddle Co., 104 Chambers St., New York 
Successors to THz WHITMAN SADDLE Co. 








$122 WYAa No. A. 1.--8 usual 5c. pack 
wats 22 ing Glories, 20 varieties. Marigolds— 4c 
Mm Sweet Alyssums. 15c. valuefor. . « 
A40value 8: No. C. 2.—8 usual 5c. packets—Morning 
ae ; Glory, Sweet Sesame, ey Four- 
[w o’-Clocks, Bachelor’s-Buttons, Gaillar- 
‘ ovalue 4 dia, Eschscholtzia Godetia, 40c. value, 8c 
No. E. 3.—10 usual 5c. packets—same varieties as 
above, all different. Also 5 packets U. 8. Special 
Sweet Pea mixture—20 varieties. Also 2 packets Asters, 22¢ 
mixed. Also 3 packets Petunias, usual $1.00 value . . 
FREE Any person ordering any above packets receives, free, 0:.@ 
packet U.S Wild Flower Garden, 150 varieties. Above offers guar- 
anteed. UNION SEED CO. (Inc.), Dept. 45, 104 Hanover St., 
Reference. Bradstreet's. BOSTON. 
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Plan For Your {3 


Garden 
Book for 1906 
makes it easy to plan and at 
a successful garden. It illustrates 
and describes everything desirable in the 
way of seeds, plants and bulbs; flower and 
vegetable. Old fashioned floral favorites of 
long ago that many people have almost for- 
wey other rare, new flowers that cannot 
had elsewhere. 


DREER’S 
Garden Book for 1906 
FREE 


Gives hints in the matter of selection, 
care and cultivation that will make gar- 
dening a delight. 224 pages with more 
than 1000 illustrations. Six magnificent 
colored plates. 


Dreer’s Garden Book for 1906 sent free 
on application, Fp mention this maga- 
zine. If you intend doing any planting this 
Spring, write at once for a copy of this valu- 

able book. 
HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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A USEFUL 
ARTICLE 
25 cents 


One used daily, 
saving time and 
trouble, is the 
“COOK POCKET PENCIL SHARPENER.” 
Used like a knife, making any length point de- 
sired, retaining the chips in a little box. Blades 
are of the best tempered steel, body is brass and 
heavily nickeled, size convenient for pocket or 
purse. For sale by dealers or sent by mail on 
receipt of 25 cts. Stamps taken 


H. C. COOK COMPANY, 
17 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 

















What Is Daus’ T! 


‘TO PROVE that Daus’ ** Tip-top’ 
is the best and simplest device for 
making Copies from pen- 
written and 50 Copies from type- 
written original, we will ship 
oometete duplicator, cap size, 
; without deposit, on ten 
ea (10) days’ trial, 

wwe Price $7.50 less trade 

. RD discount of 33% or $5 net 

THE FELIX A. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 

Daus Building, 111 John 8t., New York City 
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= skin. Leaves no sore- 
CORNO REMOVES CORNS ness. Peaceand comfort 
combined. Cure guaranteed or money back. At drug 
and shoe stores, or by mail postpaid. 
Sample Ke. (4 plasters), by mail only,10c. 
BEST 8 PPL CO., Sole Mtrs., Dept.27, oliet, il, 


Stop Wasting Gasoline! 


fy A weak, uncertain current wastes (nough < 
imeasoline to pay for an Apple Automatie 
Sparke®. Noswitches. No belts, No 
batteries for starting or running, 
It furnishes a strong, healthy spark “ 
all the time. Write us for more inform- 
ation, and see us at the Chicago Auto- 





Ms 


famobile Show. The Dayton Electrical PN Us colsat-tate 


ig. Co., 125 Beaver Bldg., Dayt Sparker 











TRUE MOTHERHOOD 


Helpful talks on the ideals of true motherhood and 
Wwoman’s sphere as a home maker. By JAMES C. 
FERNALD. 12mo, leatherette, 60 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


I The Lexicographer does not answer any 
questions sent anonymously. 


“KE. G.,” Cleveland, 0.—‘‘ (1) Is ‘come and 
see me’ considered correct usage? Is it an 
idiom? (2) ‘ Last summer was the first time I 
crossed the ocean.’ Should it be ‘is the first 
time,’ etc.? (3) Is ‘it is me’ an accepted 
idiom ?” 

_ (1) The sentence is idiomatic English. “And” 
is here used as a common andcolloquial equivalent 
of ‘“‘to” used with the infinitive, the ‘‘ and” 
carrying the idea of purpose or result. The 
Standard Dictionary (p. 2366, col. 2) says: 
“* And’ is rightly used to superadd the action 
of one verb to that of another; wrongly used 
when, in connection with a following verb, made 
a substitute for the simple infinitive. ‘He 
saith unto them, Come and see. They came and 
saw where he dwelt’ (John i, 39), is vigorous, 
idiomatic English. ‘Go and get it’ implies two 
acts with successful result; ‘Go to get it,’ one 
act with a purpose, of uncertain result, to do 
another.” (2) ‘‘ Was” is-correctly used. The 
sentence might be improved by reconstructing it 
to read, ‘‘ I crossed the ocean for the first time 
last summer.” (3) This is a popular error, 
and is ungrammatical. The objective form is 
still émployed colloquially, and was common, 
even in literary usage, before the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Modern grammarians endorse the con- 
struction ‘It isI’’; altho Dean Alford, appeal- 
ing to Dr. Latham as authority, stoutly defends 
“It’s me.” 


“T. P. R.,” ~Malden, Mass.—‘‘In the sen- 
tence ‘Science seeks the fundamental laws; it 
classifies and groups, and even if the number of 
classes or groups (is or be) large, still they 
have a limit and can be mastered,’ which of the 
italicized words in parentheses is proper and 
why ?” 


On this point grammarians are divided. Some 
hold that where doubt only and not futurity is 
‘implied, the indicative form should be used. 
According to this rule, ‘‘is’’ here would be the 


proper word. Others, however, dispute this 
claim. 





ECTRO-SILICON 
SILVER POLISH 


Is the 


KING OF ITS KIND 


and so acknowledged by 
more than a million house- 
keepers throughout the civil- 
FM ies ee. od po new silver 
ew rilliancy—and makes old 5 
look like new. It’s unlike all others, — 
Trtal quantity—to prove its peculiar merits— 
for the asking. At grocers, druggists and post- 
paid 15 cts. (stamps). 


Electro-Silicon Silver Soap for washing and 
polishing Gold and Silver has equal merits, 15 cts, 


**SILICON,” 32 Cliff Street, New York, 


































‘For Whooping Cough, Group, Bronchitis, 





Grip, Hay Fever, Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever. 

Confidence can be placed ett ; 
in a remedy which fora quar- 
ter century rned un- 


Cresolene is a boon to asthe 
matics. All Druggists. 
Send for descriptive booklet 
Cresolene Antiseptic Throat 

Tablets for the irritated throat, at 

— druggist or from us. 10c, in 


stam 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton St., New York 














Contain nothing 


injurious, 
Relieve bronchial irritation. 


In boxes only. 





Cure sore throat. 
FOR YOuR 
REAL ESTATE 


CAS OR BUSINESS 


RAR ARRESTED 

I can sell your farm, home or busi- 

ness for cash, no matter where lo- 

cated. Send description and~price 

and learn how. Write to-day. 

FRANK P, CLEVELAND, Real Estate Expert, 
7828 Adams Express Building, Chicago, Ill. 


GRAY HAIR RESTORED 


“WALNUTTA HAIR STAIN” 


Restores_Gray, Streaked or Bleached 
Hair, or Mustache instantaneously. 
Gives — shade from Light Brown 
to Black. Does not wash or rub 
Trade off. Contains no poisons, and is not 
Mark atieky nor greasy. Soki by all 20¢ 

eapeaen 












druggists, or we will send you a Trial size for 
Postpaid ; large size (eight times as much) 60 cents. 


PACIFIC TRADING CO., + 21% Nichols Bldg., Sts Loujs, Mo, 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 





& Wagnalls Company, 44-60 East 23d Street, New York.’ 





ERVOUSNESS 





(Dr. J. F. CHURCHILL’s Formula) 


Price, ONE DOLLAR per Box, 
by Sealed Mail. 


am pleased with the preparation. 


Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New York. 
Send for free treatise, 
securely sealed. 
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Exhausted or Debilitated 
Nerve Force from Any Cause 


Relieved by WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND SODA 
AND WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL 
They contain no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, Morphia, Strychnia, Opium, Alcohol, etc. 

The Specific Pill is purely vegetable, has been tested and prescribed by physicians, and has proven to be the 
best, safest, and most effective treatment known to medical science for restoring Vitality, no matter how — 
inally impaired, as itreaches the root of the ailment. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only 
the best and purest ingredients that money can buy and science produce ; therefore, we cannot offer free samples. 


No Humbug, C. 0. D., or Treatment Scheme. 


N PINI NS » Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your Hypophosphites of Manganese for liver and kidney com- 
PERSO AL 0 0 « plaints in my own person and received much benefit, so I will enclose five dollars and will ask 
you to send me as much as you can by express prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the regular channels. Iam 
confident it is just what I have been in search of for many years. I am prescribing your Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda, and 
2 ‘ Yours sincerely, Dr. T. J. WEST. 
know of no remedy in the whole Materia Medica, equal to your Specific Pill for Nervous Debility -ADOLPH BEHRE,M.D., 


Winchester & Co., Chemists, 609 Beekman Bldg., N.Y. *sblished 


1858 
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Sure to Reach a Boy’s Heart 


“In the art of ‘writing down’ to boys Dr. For- 
push is a master. There is no sanctified Sunday- 
School book touch in the pages, no silly story-telling 
appealing to sentimentality, but a good, square, 
honest account of the life that was lived with such 
tremendous results for the good of the human race.” 
—Newark Advertiser. 


“The author knows and loves boys and tells the 
story of Jesus in a way toreach the boy heart.’’— 
E. ‘Marvin Fergusson, New Jersey Sunday School 
Association. 


By the Author of “*The Boy Problem,” etc., 
William Byron Forbush 


The Boy’s 
Life of Christ 


ITH the same vividness and movement 
that is found in the favorite juvenile 
biographies of popular heroes the author 
rtrays the heroic Jesus. He is seen play- 
ing the games of boys; camping out with 
the fishermen; sailing the lake in the 
storm; braving the enmity of the mighty; 
dying like a soldier for a holy cause. The 
book is dramatic; made of short sentences, 
crisp descriptions, plenty of dialog. It ap- 
proaches the divine Jesus through human 
greatness. 


HEARTILY COMMENDED 


“Dr. Forbush could not write a dull book on any 
subject, but when he brings the Fair Boy of the 
first Christian Century to the boys in the twentieth 
century—to tell the story and toapply it—our friend 
Forbush is at his hest. The boys and the publishers, 
and the fathers and mothers are all to be congratu- 
lated.”— Bishop John H. Vincent. 


“T am sure it will be greatly sought for and 
widely used.”"—Marion Lawrance, General Secre- 
tary International Sunday School. 


“It is the best book on this ay Na for young 
people that I haveever seen.’"—Z. Bla ee, 
Bible Study Publishing Co., Boston. 


“This book is a painting rather than a photo- 
graph. It does not try to tell everything Jesus 
said and did; it does not touch the theology or the 
philosophy of Jesus’s life ; it does endeavor to‘show 
the manly, heroic, chivalric, intensely real and 
vigorously active Ee of Jesus in a way to 
appeal to boys.” —Baltimore American, 


“*A very attractively written story . . . insimple, 
straightforward, narrative style.””— Herald: & 
Presbyter, Cincinnati, O. 


“The author has made Jesus’s life and environ- 
ment very vivid through rendering it understand- 
able to a modern boy in terms of modern interpre- 
tation.” —Boston Ideas, Boston, Mass. 


“It is written simply and yet with a definite 
RMB Pai: Bane 5 5 ae tl 


“* Parents need no warning against acceptance of 
juvenile publications upon such a theme unless 
some patient inspection be made of the author’s 
design, creed, and method of treatment. With all 
these tests applied the work can be commended. 
, -- It takes the Gospel according to St. Mark as 
the original biography, one might say, and ampli- 
files this into the chapters by telling the story in 
boy’s language and style, beginning with the boy- 
hood of the Saviour, so that the mystical and 
polemical may be escaped. Then weaving into the 
almost new story careful descriptions of places, 
peoples, customs, rites, all that made contemporary 
life in the Holy Lands, the author makes vivid the 
episodes by realizing them in scene and manner.” 
—Pittsburg Post. 


12mo, Cloth, Ornamental Cover, 320Pages. 8illus- 
trations from famous paintings, $1.25 net; 
by mail, $1.37. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





Any One of These Books 
FREE to Any Woman 


The following selection includes our most popular books of special 
interest to women. To any patron of THe Literary Digest who 
sends us before March'1, 1906, a cash order for three dollars’ worth 
of these books, mentioning this advertisement, we will give any one 
of the books in the list FREE in addition to the ones bought, and will 
send altogether, carriage prepaid. Any single book may be ordered 
at the price named, and it will be sent postpaid. 




















How to Attain and Maintain Perfect Health 


NERVES IN ORDER, or 
The Maintenance of Health 


By ALFRED T. SCHOFIELD, M.D., M.R.C.S.E. 

If owe a health is out of order, slightly or seriously, 
this k will show you how to put it straight again, or, 
better still, if you are in perfect health and wish your 
life machinery. to run smoothly to a happy old age, this 
book will show you how it can be done. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 











HOW TO PRESERVE THE INTEGRITY OF THE MARRIAGE BOND 
Dr. George F. Shrady says: ** The book should be conscientiously read by every parent in the land.” 


THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 1222%*c: treats this delicate 


subject with delicacy and pro- 
gr and his words are laden with many important and wholesome truths. By 
.S. Pomgroy, M.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. : 


PRECIOUS KNOWLEDGE FOR EVERY DAUGHTER. 


The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia: ‘* These lectures, familiar, delicate, and straightforward, 
should be read by all young women.” 


WHAT OUR GIRLS OUGHT TO KNOW 2hcreaie many 


motherly and 
straightforward talks of practical importance to the life of every young girl. By 
Mary J. Stuptey. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE BEAUTIES AND SNARES OF MARRIAGE 


Pittsburg Christian Advocate: ‘* The whole subject of marriage is discussed in a most practical and 
helpful manner.” 


THE LOST WEDDING RING Frank and common-sense talks 


' on the eternal principles of true 
love and abiding happiness in marriage, written in a breezy, winning style. By 
CorTLanpD Myers, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


HELPFUL TALKS ON THE IDEALS OF MOTHERHOOD 


Elmira Telegram: ‘‘To mothers in a multitude of homes this little volume will come with a store of 
helpfulness and inspiration.”’ 


TRUE MOTHERHOOD Woman’s sphere in the making of happy 


homes and in rearing noble sons and daug 
ters is considered in this earnest book. By Jamxs C. Fernatp. 12mo, leatherette, 


60 cents. HE FAMILIAR STYLE WHICH IS SO WINNING” 
New York Herald: ** Written in the frank, familiar style which makes all her talks so delightful.”’ 


A BUNDLE OF LETTERS TO BUSY GIRLS 


Helpful and practical talks to girls. By Grace H. Dopez. 16mo, cloth, 139 pp., 50 
cents ; presentation edition, 75 cents. 


THE TRANSFIGURATION OF MISS PHILVRA 


This clever story is based on the theory that every physical need and every desire 
of the human heart can be claimed and received from the ‘‘Encircling Good’”’ by 
the true believer. By Fiorence Morse Kinestey. 12mo, cloth, dainty binding. 
40 cents. 


Daily Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia: ‘A dainty little story, and quite out of the common. It 
furnishes an hour’s enjoyable reading, and can not fail to move tender feelings as well as to cause smiles.” 


THE TROUBLE WOMAN “22¢ Trouble Woman,” altho having 


suffered more than the usual measure 
of human misfortune during her tragic life, was always the first to lend her hand 
and sympathy to neighbors when they were in distress of mind or body. Small 
12mo, cloth, 40 cents. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox: “It isone of the twoor three short stories which have caught my heart asin atrap.”” 
“A MERE MAN” TELLS WHAT HE KNOWS ABOUT 


THE DOMESTIC BLUNDERS OF WOMEN !*2=¢- 


g ser- 
vantsand children, purchasing supplies, keeping the house tidy, wasting food, ignor- 
ance in money matters, etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


HOW TO CLEAN EVERY ARTICLE IN THE HOUSE 


THE EXPERT CLE ANE A Littte Treasure For Every Hovss- 


WIFE. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
American Kitchen Magazine, Boston: ‘‘It covers every particular of household cleaning, and the 
author states that the information given is systematized from notes which have been gathered during a 
long period from the experience of a number of successful housekeepers known to him.’ 
CROWDED WITH WISE. COUNSELS 


Woman's Journal, Boston: ‘This book will be eagerly welcomed by a multitude of girls, and can 
not fail to do them good.” 


HOW TO WIN This is a book of heart-to-heart talks with young women 


by one who loved and knew them well. By Frances 
Witarp. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. ; 
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35 MINUTES TO BROADWAY 


$185-New York City Suburban Lots -$185 


At MASSAPEQUA, Long Island, New York’s Great Suburb 


s10 Down and $5 Per Month 


An Exceptional Investment Easily Made. You Worked for Your Earnings. Let Them Now Work for You. This Opening 
Sale is Your Opportunity. You Know Where Your Money Is and What It is Doing When Invested in 
a New York City Suburban Lot 














PENNSYLVANIA-LONG ISLAND DEPOT, AT MASSAPEQUA 


The whole of 
Harlem was passed five years ago, and now the Bronx is crowded, 
Lots that sold in the Bronx for $900 five years ago now sell for $6.000. Lots that sold in Harlem twenty years ago 

for $700 are now $30,000. History always repeats. The opportunity of to-day lies in New York City Suburban 
property. The Pennsylvania Railroad is spending upwards of a hundred million of dollars in its gigantic under- 
takings, every dollar of which is ADOLLAR SPENT FOR LONG ISLAND. Electric trains will soon take one to the 
eastern end of the island in the same time it took to reach 125th Street a few years ago. On the completion of this great 


improvement MASSAPEQUA will be, in point of time,as near to Wall street as Harlem, nearer than the Bronx, and 
a more pleasant place to live. 


EW YORK has a population now over four millions, an increase of 900,000 in the past five years. 
Manhattan Island is a beehive of people. 


MASSAPEQUA, twelve miles from New York City Limit on Mon- We inaugurate the Opening of this great New York City Suburb 








tauk Division of Long Island Railroad (Pennsylvania System). is laid 
out on a high tableland overlooking the Great South Bay, and on 
account of its delightful location. beautiful lakes, parks, homes and 
hotels, has for over twenty years been one of Long Island’s famous 
summer resorts. 


Now that the Pennsylvania Railroad's great Tunnel and Electric 
System will bring it up to within thirty-five minutes of the heart of 
New York City, marks MASSAPEQUA as the near future home of over 
100,000 New Yorkers, and affords an investment opportunity in Subur- 
ban Real Estate never before realized, even in New York City. 
MASSAPEQUA is along Great South Bay. On [Montauk Division 
L.1.R.R. (Pennsylvania System) 12 miles from New City Limits. 
Commutation 14 cents. On Completion of Pennsylvania Tunnel 
and —- System, time 35 minutes to Broadway. Commutation 
7 cents. 

The New York Journal's editorial of September 30th said : 

‘“‘If you have some money and can pay a little more each year, GO 
INTO REAL ESTATE. Thisisthe time. This is the very beginning 
of the new and extraordinary transportation moment.” 





at Massapequa, comprising over 40,000 City Lots (the largest operation 
now under development) by placing on sale our first section of 1.900 
lots, at one price, $185, for each lot on all streets and $100 aditional for 
Corner and Avenue lots. 


The property extends on each side of the Long Island Railroad 
(Pennsylvania System), all lots being within a few minutes’ walk of 
either of the two depots, Massapequa and Seaford. 


No less than two lots are sold for one building plot of less size would 
be detrimental to the future value of the property. 


No Assessments. 

No Taxes for Two Years. 

Deed in Case of Death Free. 

Deed in Case of Tota! and Permanent Disability 
Free. 

Policy of Title Insurance Free. 

Sick or Out of Work—No Payments. 


You secure these lots through our opening sale at less than % their present value and less than % the price they will bring 
in three years, which is before you will have completed payments at present sale price. 
In order that our out-of-town purchasers might have an equal change in making selections with New York 


purchasers, we have set apart a number of lots in each block for our out-of-town clients. 


If it is not convenient for you to visit the property we will be glad to make the selection for you and will assign you Co., 


the best lots unsold upon receipt of your order, as per coupon. 


To take advantage of this opportunity, act at once ; the present price will not be maintained for any len gth of 
time; do not wait until the Spring rush sets in, when prices will be advanced and the best locations takén. 
These lots will sell for many times their present price on completion of the Pennsylvania Rail- 


road’s Great Tunnel and Electric System. 


Write or call immediately, do not put this off; act at once. 


The opportunity is yours to-day. 


of $10 down and $5 per month. 


QUEENS LAND & TITLE Co., 
Times Building, 42d Street and Broadway, New York City 











Guev..s Land and Title 


Times Building, Times Sq. 


Srrs: Enclosed find $5.00 

deposit on first payment for 

of the Lots which you 

offer at $185 per lot, on the basis 





